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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT 


HAWAII? 


We do not share the impatience of those w ho 
wish the President to involve the country in 
embarrassing questions of foreign policy before, 
through the passage of a new tariff bill, we 
secure sufficient revenue to meet expenditure. 
We believe that the Cuban question can wait, 
for the rainy season on the island has begun, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the revo- 
lutionists will be worse off at the beginning of 
the regular session of Congress in December 
than they are now. A few weeks ago the same 
thing might have been said of Hawaii, but this 
is no longer the case, owing to the attempt of 
the Senate to abrogate, by means of a clause in 
the pending tariff bill, the reciprocity treaty 
now existing between the Hawaiian islands and 
the United States. This act on the part of the 
Senate has forced the Hawaiian question into 
the foreground. We can no longer postpone it; 
we must face it. The inquiry thus pressed 
pon us has two aspects, which should be sepa- 
rately considered, First, is it expedient to 
annex the islands, and secondly, if that ques- 
tion be answered in the negative, is it not wise 
to maintain, at least, our present commercial 
relations with them by leaving undisturbed the 
reciprocity treats r 

In order to appreciate the weight of the con- 
siderations in favor of the annexation of Hawaii, 
it may be well to glance at some of the opinions 
expressed by eminent Americans upon the sub- 
ject As early as December 31, 1842, President 
Tyler sent a special message to the Senate re- 
lating to the Hawaiian islands. In the course 
of this document he said that it could not but be 
in conformity with the interest and wishes of 
the people of the United States that this isl- 
ind community should be respected and all 
its rights strictly and conscientiously regarded. 
Kar remote from the dominions of European 
growth and prosperity as an inde- 
might vet be, President Ty ler 
thought, in a high degree useful to all whose 

i be extended to those regions, while 
its near approach to this Continent, and the in- 
tercourse Which American vessels have with it, 
mstituting tive-sixths of all which 
annually visit it, could not but create dissatis- 
Unite d States at 
any attempt by another power, should such 
f or Seared, to take 
POSSESSLON of the islands, colonize the Wi, and 
native qgoverniine nt. At that 
remembered, we had not vet 
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secured California, and our only settlements on 
the Pacitic within what was then 
known as the Oregon Territory. The views 
propounded by President Tyler were reiterated 
by President Fillmore in stronger language in 
1850-51. President Franklin Pierce desired the 
annexation of Hawaii, and authorized the neg: 

tiation of a treaty of annexation which was 
ready for signature on August 7, 1854; but 
before it was signed the king Kamehameha 
I[I died, and his successor, Kamehameha IV. 
declined to ratify it. A treaty of reciprocity 
was negotiated between the United States and 
Hawaii during President Pierce’s administra- 
tion, but was not confirmed by the Senate. A 
treaty of reciprocity was again advocated by 
President Johnson in his annual message dated 
December 19, 1868. In that document the 
attention of the Senate and of 
invited to the treaty for the establishment of 
commercial reciprocity with the Hawaiian 
kingdom which had been entered into in 1567 
and had been already ratified by the Honolulu 
government. The President went on to say that 
the attitude of the United States toward these 
islands is not very different from that in which 
they stand toward the West Indies; the United 
States being so near a neighbor would be un- 
willing to see the islands pass under foreign 
control. The President's conclusion was that 
a reciprocity treaty, while it could not materi- 
ally diminish the revenues of the United States, 
would be a guaranty of the good-will and for- 
bearance of all nations until the people of the 
islands should of themselves at no distant date 
voluntarily apply for admission into the Union. 
There is no doubt that President Grant favored 
the annexation of Hawaii, for in February, 
1871, he sent to the Senate a confidential mes- 
sage setting forth the grounds on which annexa- 
tion was recommended by Mr. H. A. Pierce, 
then Minister Resident of the United States at 
Honolulu. That President Arthur was in full 
sympathy with the Americanizing of Hawaii is 
clear from Secretary Blaine’s dispatches of 
December 1, 1881, to be quoted presently. We 
close our review of the positions taken by our 
Chief Megistrates in reference to this question 
by calling to mind the fact that on February 
14, 1893, President Harrison caused an annexa- 
tion treaty to be negotiated with Hawaii, and 
on the following day submitted it to the Senate 
for confirmation. 

We pass to the opinions of Secretaries of State. 
Upon the application of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment for recognition by the United States, 
Secretary of State Daniel Webster replied on 
December 19, 1842, that the interests of all the 
commercial nations required that the Honolulu 
government should not be interfered with by 
foreign powers. The United States, he added, 
were more interested in the fate of the islands 
and of their government than any other nation 
could be. On June 13, 1843, Secretary of State 
H. S. Legare sent a dispatch to Edward Ev- 
erett, U.S. Minister at London, in which the 
relations of the United States to Hawaii were 
discussed by reason of the then recent seizure 
of the islands by England. It was pointed out 
by the Secretary that there was something so 
entirely peculiar in the relations between this 
little commonwealth, Hawaii, and ourselves that 
we might even feel justified consistently with our 
own principles in interfering by force to prevent 
its falling into the hands of one of the great 
powers of Europe. Mr. Legare added that, 
should the attempt then making by the United 
States as well as by other Christian powers to 
open the markets of China be successful, it 
would be im ssible to overrate the importance 
of the Hawaiian group as a stage in the long 
voyage between Asia and America. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1848, Secretary of State James 
Buchanan warned the U. 8. Minister at Hono- 
lulu, in view of the threatening attitude of the 
French toward Hawaii, that it would be highly 
injurious to our interests if the Hawaiian islands 
should be seized by Great Britain or France; 
more especially since our recent acquisitions 
from Mexico on the Pacific Ocean. Less than 
two years later—namely, on July 5, 1850—See- 
retary of State John M. Clayton instructed the 
U.S. Minister at Paris to inform the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that the situation 
of the Sandwich Islands in respect to our pos- 
sessions on the Pacific, and the bonds commer- 
cial and of other descriptions between them 
and the United States were such that we could 
never with indifference allow them to pass 
under the dominion or exclusive control of any 
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other power. On June 19, 1851, Daniel Web- 
ster, once more Secretary of State, directed the 
U.S. Minister at Paris immediately to inform 
the French government that the further en- 
forcement of the French demands against 
Hawaii would be tantamount to a subjugation 
of the islands to the dominion of France; and 
a step like this, Mr. Webster said, could not 
fail to be viewed by the government and people 
of the United States with a dissatisfaction which 
would tend seriously to disturb our existing 
kindly relations with the French government. 
On July 14, of the year last named, Secretary 
of State Webster, replying to the U.S. Minister 
at Honolulu, made a memorable exposition of 
his views, copies of which were furnished to all 
members of the diplomatic corps in Washing- 
ton. After reciting that the demands of France 
were improper and could only end in rendering 
the islands a prey to the stronger commercial 
nations of the world, he declared that it could 
not be expected that the government of the 
United States could look on a course of things 
leading to such a result with indifference. Mr. 
Webster went on to show that the Hawaiian 
islands are ten times nearer to the United 
States than to any of the powers of Europe; and 
that five-sixths of all their commercial inter- 
course is with the United States, which con- 
siderations with others of a more general char- 
acter have fixed the course which the govern- 
ment of the United States will pursue in regard 
tothem. His conclusion was that we could never 
consent to see those islands taken possession of 
by either of the great commercial powers of 
Europe, nor could we consent that demands 
manifestly unjust and derogatory and incon- 
sistent with a bona fide independence should be 
enforced against that government. On Decem 
ber 16, 1853, Secretary of State W. L Marcy 
informed the U. 8. Minister to France that 
during the recent disturbances in Hawaii the 
question of transferring the sovereignty of these 
islands to the United States had been much dis- 
cussed. He further stated that the British and 
French Ministers at Washington had both called 
upon him (Marcy) and tried to induce him to 
agree that our government would take no meas- 
ures to acquire the sovereignty of these islands 
or accept it if voluntarily offered to the United 
States. He declined to give any such assur- 
ance, but on the contrary told our Minister at 
Paris that it seemed to be inevitable that the 
islands must come under the control of our gov- 
ernment. On April 4, 1854, Secretary of State 
Marcy furnished the U. 8. Minister at Hono- 
lulu with full power to treat with the authori- 
ties of the Hawaiian government for the trans- 
fer of the Sandwich Islands to the United 
States. In pursuance of this power and the 
accompanying instructions a treaty of annexa- 
tion was, as we have said, negotiated, but not 
signed, owing to the death of the king. Secre- 
tary of State William H. Seward on September 
12, 1867, advised the U. 8. Minister at Hono- 
lulu that a lawful and peaceful annexation of 
the islands to the United States with the con- 
sent of the people of the Sandwich Islands was 
deemed desirable by this government. On 
March 25, 1873, Secretary of State Hamilton 
Fish in a dispatch to the American Minister in 
Hawaii observed that there seemed t6 be a 
strong desire on the part of many persons in 
the islands, representing large interests and 
great wealth, to become annexed to the United 
States. And while there were many and influ- 
ential persons in this country who questioned the 
policy of any insular acquisition, perhaps even 
of any extension of our territorial limits, there 
were also, said Mr. Fish, those of influence and 
of wise foresight who saw a future that must 
extend the jurisdiction and the limits of this 
nation, and that would require a resting-spot in 
mid-ocean between the Pacific coast and the 
vast domains of Asia which are now opening to 
commerce and Christian civilization. On De- 
cember 1, 1881, Secretary of State James G. 
Blaine, writing to the U.S. Minister at Hono- 
lulu, said that as retrogression in the de- 
velopment of the islands cannot be permitted 
without serious detriment to American interests 
in the North Pacific, the problem of a replenish- 
ment of the vital forces of Hawaii presents itself 
for intelligent solution in an American sense, 
not in an Asiatic or a British sense. Mr. Blaine 
went on to point out that, were the Hawaiian 
islands by annexation or district protection 
made a part of the territory of the Union, their 
fertile resources for the growth of rice and 
sugar would not only be controlled by Ameri- 
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can capitalists, but so profitable a field of labor 
would attract intelligent workers thither from 
the United States. We note, lastly, that in a 
report accompanying the treaty of annexation, 
negotiated by Secretary of State John W. Fos 
ter, on February 14, 1893, he declared his belief 
that it was the duty of the United States to 
annex Hawaii to its territory; to his mind, 
annexation presented no administrative or polit- 
ical difficulty, whereas a protectorate might lead 
to complications with foreign powers. He 
warned the Senate that we must either annex 
the islands or leave them free to make such 
other alliance as they may choose, or as destiny 
may determine. It is well known that, betore 
this annexation, treaty was confirmed by the 
Senate, it was withdrawn by President Cleve- 
land. 

We add some brief references to the opinions 
expressed by distinguished military and naval 
officers. On June 24, 1872, Major-General J. 
M. Schotield was directed to proceed to Hono- 
lulu and investigate its defensive capability in 
the event of the United States becoming en- 
gaged in war with some other maritime nation. 
He reported that with one exception there is no 
harbor on the islands that can be made to 
satisfy all the conditions necessary for a harbor 
of refuge in time of war; this exception is the 
harbor of Ewa or Pearl River, situated on the 
island of Oahu about seven miles west of Hono- 
lulu. In 1875 General Schofield, then com- 
manding the division of the Pacific, gave his 
views to Congress concerning the reciprocity 
treaty then pending. He averred that the 
Hawaiian islands constitute the only natural 
outpost to the defenses of the Pacific coast. In 
possession of a foreign naval power in time of 
war they would afford the means of inflicting in- 
calculable injury upon the United States. Recall- 
ing the fact that the British Empire stood ready 
to enter into an alliance with Hawaii, he con- 
tended that we could not refuse the islands the 
little aid they needed, and at the same time deny 
their right to seek it elsewhere. The time had 
come, in the General’s opinion, when we must 
secure forever the desired control over those 
islands or let it pass into other hands. To the 
sume effect spoke General Schofield on March 
15, 1893, through the New York Tribune. One 
thing he declared was plain enough; namely, 
the Hawaiian islands must have protection from 
some quarter. If they could not get it from 
the United States, they would have to reach 
out for it in some other direction. On Decem- 
ber 6, 1892, Admiral George Brown, in a dis- 
patch to the Secretary of the Navy, Tracy, 
reported that there was’ a strong sentiment 
existing in Hawaii among the native Hawai- 
ians as well as among the Americans and Ger- 
mans in favor of a change in the form of govern- 
ment looking toward the ultimate annexation 
of the islands to the United States. On October 
12, of the year last named, Captain Wiltse in- 
formed Secretary of the Navy Tracy that every- 
thing seemed to point toward an eventual 
request for annexation. Admiral Belknap, in 
1893, considered annexation of momentous 
interest and vital importance. A glance, he 
said, at a chart of the Pacific would indicate 
to the most casual observer the inestimable 
value of the island group considered as a stra- 
tegic point and acommercial center. Our states- 
men, be thought, should act in the matter with 
the spirit and resolve that secured to us the 
vast Louisiana Purchase, the annexation of 
Texas and the acquisition of California. The 
administration that secures to the United States 
« coign of vantage in the possession of those 
beautiful islands will, in Admiral Belknap’s 
judgment, score a great measure of beneficent 
achievement to the credit side of its account. 
Finally, Captain A. T. Mahan, the author of 
‘Sea Power in History’’ and of the ‘‘ Life of 
Nelson,”’ declared in 1893 that to hold a central 
position such as that occupied by Hawaii, anc 
to be alone there, having no rival and admitting 
no rival, are conditions that at once fix the at- 
tention of the strategist. After referring, also, 
to the remarkable relations borne by the island 
group to the great commercial routes traversing 
the vast expanse of the Pacific, Captain Mahan 
submitted that rarely has so important a factor 
in the attack or defense of a coastline, of a sea 
frontier, been concentrated in a single position, 
and the circumstance, he thought, renders it 
doubly imperative on us to secure the posses- 
sion of these islands. 

In view of the conclusive reasons here set 
forth and supported by a long array of author- 
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ity, no one can doubt that the incorporation of 
the Hawaiian islands with the United States 
would be acclaimed by a vast majority of the 
American people, Nevertheless, had no posi- 
tive effort been made to weaken our present 
connection with the islands, no one would have 
objected, had the project of annexation been 


‘deferred until the passage of a tariff bill had 


rendered it possible for our own country to 
make both ends meet. The situation, however, 
now created through the intrusion in the tariff 
bill pending in the Senate of a clause abrogat- 
ing the reciprocity treaty and thus destroying 
the commercial relations evolved thereby, has 
brought us face to face with the question, 
‘*What shall be done about Hawaii?’ Some- 
thing must be done or we shall lose everything 
which we have hitherto attained; for we cannvt 
continue any longer to play the part of dog-in- 
the-manger and forbid Hawaii to secure from 
other foreign countries the commercial facilities 
of which we should deprive her by an abrogation 
of the reciprocity treaty. Unless we are pre- 
pared to renounce Hawaii and repudiate the 
policy to which we have been repeatedly com- 
mitted by Presidents, Secretaries of State, and 
conspicuous military and naval officers, we must 
either annex the islands forthwith, or at least 
leave intact the treaty whereby they are enabled 
to export their products to our country duty free. 
To prove that no third course is open to us we 
purpose to indicate very briefly the benefits 
derived by us from the existing treaty and the 
injuries which we should suffer from its abro- 
gation. In the first place, if the Hawaiian 
remission of duties under the existing treaty is 
estimated at the same average rate (40 per cent) 
as is the remission by the United States, the net 
financial benefits which have accrued to the 
United States and its citizens by virtue of the 
treaty since it went into operation have 
amounted to more than $61,000,000. Even if 
it be claimed that the Hawaiian remission of 
duties should not be computed at the same 
average rate as is the remission by the United 
States, but at the rate which Hawaii levied 
prior to the treaty—namely, ten per cent—this 
would only reduce the aforesaid net benetit by 
about $16,000,000, and still leave the net bene- 
fits accruing to the United States under the 
treaty upward of $45,000,000. In addition to 
the above enumerated benefits which can be 
expressed in figures, the treaty enables Hawaii 
to furnish employment to $3,700,000 worth of 
American ships and to float more than twice 
the number of American vessels that are en 
gaged in the trade of our country with Great 
Britain, and almost as many as are engaged 
in our trade with Continental Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australasia, and Oceanica combined. 
We should note further that, as long as the 
treaty lasts, the United States can hold Pearl 
Harbor, which, as General Schofield has re- 
ported, is the only harbor in the islands which 
can be made impregnable. It is at least disputa- 
ble whether we can keep Pearl Harbor after the 
abrogation of the treaty. As long, moreover, 
is the treaty lasts, Hawaii can grant no recipro- 
cal commerical privileges to any other country ; 
nor, as long as the treaty exists, can Hawaii 
lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of any harbor or 
territory to any other government. Finally, as 
long as the treaty shall endure, United States 
trade and shipping interests will continue to in- 
crease and to monopolize the great bulk of the 
island's commerce, and American citizens both 
in Hawaii and the United States will continue 
to make large and increasing profits. 

Such are the advantages derived by the 
American people from the reciprocity treaty 
with Hawaii. Should, on the other hand, the 
treaty be abrogated, the following disadvantages 
will be experienced by the United States and its 
citizens. In the first place, Hawaii will levy a 
duty upon all United States products which are 
free under the treaty. In the second place, 
Hawaii would probably enter into reciprocal 
commercial relations with other countries which 
are commercial rivals of the United States, and 
which would to a large extent divert to them- 
selves the Hawaiian trade and the profits aris- 
ing therefrom. The same causes, too, which 
have practically driven American shipping out 
of the trade of every other country would then 
operate to eliminate it from the Hawaiian trade 
as well. Lastly, the political control, for which, 
as we have seen, American statesmen have been 
striving for sixty years, and have at last suec- 
ceeded in attaining, will be abandoned at a 
stroke, and America will be relegated from the 
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place of predominance which it now holds in 
Hawaii to the position it occupied in 1842 when 
England and France alternately bullied and 
seized the islands, and claimed equal and even 
superior rights there to the United States. In- 
stead of the United States remaining what they 
now are, the virtual suzerain of the Sandwich 
Islands, the latter will be turned loose to become 
the prey of the first great power which chooses 
to take possession of them. Nor will Hawaii in 
the end prove an unwilling victim. Strong and 
steadfast as is at present the pro-American feel 
ing in the Hawaiian islands, yet if their prod- 
ucts, and especially their sugars, are barred 
out of the American market by a practically 
prohibitive duty, they will be compelled, in 
order to avoid ruin to their chief industry, to 
seek a market in Australia, Canada, and Eng- 
land, and will hold themselves free to offer, in 
compensation for special trade privileges ac- 
corded to Hawaii, the rights and privileges 
heretofore accorded to the United States and 
now exclusively held by them under the terms 
of the existing treaty. 

In a word, the tariff bill is a revenue measure, 
and should not be complicated by importing 
into it a far-reaching question of foreign policy ; 
a question of such broad national concern that 
it ought to be considered by itself in such a 
manner and under such conditions as to keep 
in view all phases of it and not the narrow finan- 
cial phase which alone is raised by the tariff 
bill. Either the Hawaiian islands should be 
annexed at once, or the reciprocity treaty which 
assures to us commercial supremacy over them 
should be left untouched. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND 


BY JOHN HABBERTON, 


Author of * Helen's Babies,” ete., etc 


THE movement of railway trains by electricity sup- 
plied through an extra rail, already described in this 
paper, seems assured of success. Within a few days 
the New Haven Railway Company, the principal trunk 
line from New York to the New England States, has 
sent electric trains over its ordinary track between 
trains drawn by locomotives, and the new trains made 
as good time as those using steam. The president of 
the company announces that ‘‘our locomotives may go 
into the scrap-heap, as the old stage coaches had to go,”’ 
and he intimates also that it is not going to be safe, 
financially, to construct trolley lines to compete with 
existing railway lines. This implies that the roads 
which now use locomotives will be enabled by electric- 
ity and the third rail to compete with trolley roads in 
passenger rates, which means that fast travel by rail is 
to be at least twice as cheap as it has been. One must 
have a powerful imagination to overestimate the bene- 
fits which the new system will confer upon a population 
as large, closely related yet widely distributed as ours. 

The general business of ‘waiting for dead men’s 
shoes’ by trying to obtain great European fortunes 
which are supposed to be due partly or wholly to 
Americans has recently received a depressing setback 
through a report on “‘the vast Sir Francis Drake fort- 
une,” as it has been termed for years. Besides being 
one of England's naval heroes Drake was a successful 
privateer and perhaps a bit of a pirate, in days when 
the customs of the sea made every shipmaster a possible 
thief; so of course there has always been an enormous 
Drake fortune—on paper. Drake's heir was his brother. 
to whom some thousands of Americans of the same 
name, many of them of Irish, Scotch, Dutch or Spanish 
descent, have been trying to trace relationship. Now 
the compiler of ‘The History of the Drake Family in 
Anferica,’’ who has copied all the wills by which the 
property has been devised by successive generations, 
says that the value is but trifling, and that a ‘‘squatter’s 
claim.”’ under English law, has debarred all other 
claimants. The Drake case is but one of scores that 
have befooled and impoverished many thousands of 
Americans and benefited only a lot of lawyers who 
probably knew early that the game was not worth the 
candle but were not honest enough to say so. 


As predicted by this paper two months ago, the 
reservation by the government of some hundreds of 
thousands of acres of valuable timber land from sete or 
homestead entry is being vigorously opposed by certain 
Senators. Timber-grabbing is one of the most profitable 
industries of the newer West, and the more bountiful 
the supply the greater the waste. The East has learned 
to its sorrow and at yreat cost that forests which are left 
to the tender mercies of lumber companies cannot be 
renewed, that all lumber for building purposes must 
come from so far away that it has become alarmingly 
expensive, and that the destruction of forests is making 
creeks and rivers more subject to flood than before and 
consequently more threatening to life and property 
But forest-destroving is a great business; ‘‘there's mil 
lions in it,”’ and for some reason any business that ‘‘sets 
up a job” against the government instinctively looks to 
the Senate for assistance—and generally gets what it is 
looking for. 

The American apple, which successfully invaded 
England some years ago. and has since conquered 
France and Germany, is now reported to be carrying 
all before it in Austria and Hungary \lthough the 
shipments have been enormous, the entire stock ha 


been taken at good prices as fast as received. Ameri 
cans who wonder at the European demand for a fruit 
which is not specially valued here should have it x 


plained to them that only the best of our apples are sent 
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OLD TRINITY’S BI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 








ibt 1 and that no inferior wk can be sold there at 
prices that would pay fre t il In our home 
market an apple barrel usually ha ne, perhaps two, 
ood layers of fruit at top and bottom, while the re 
maining contents are quite as small and mean as the 
home-grown apples that Europeans feed to pigs—when 
he pig vill eat them American shippers to the Euro 
pean markets pack only apples of uniform size and qual 
ity to see a barrel of such fruit opened abroad is a reve 
lation to the traveling American who has “‘laid in’ 
barreled apples at home 

As men can best abu whatever they the least 


d, a New Jersey pastor recently made a 


understan Z i 
ivage attack from the pulpit upon bicycling, deciaring 
that it increases the drink habit, in women as well as 
among men, and that cycling is a prolific source of 
flirtation If the reverend gentleman will himself take 
to the wheel and the society of wheelmen he will learn 
that drinking men have discovered that they must ab- 
tain while riding, if they wish to avoid accidents, and 
that on the average American road a rider has to look 

incessantly for stones and other obstructions that he 


has no eyes for women and consequently no temptation 
to flirt, even if opportunity presents itself. To avoid 
injury to his wheel and himself a man must give his 
entire mind to what he is doing. Not even a locomo- 
tive engineer or the pilot of a steamboat in a crooked, 
shallow, Western river is more oblivious to every thing 
and every one but himself than the average bicyclist. 
There are people who would drink or flirt if on the way 
to the scaffold, but not many of them ride wheels. 


The severest blow ever experienced by the mining 
interests of the West was dealt last week by President 
Boyce of the Federation of Western Miners, who in his 
innual address urged the members to arm themselves 
with the latest improved rifles, so that two years hence 
twenty-five thousand armed men may stand ready to 
defend the rights of labor. In the best of times it is as 
hard to get capital to invest in mining enterprises as to 
raise money to pay a church debt; thousands of promis- 
ing “prospects” in mining territory remain undeveloped 
for lack of a few thousand dollars each; after such a 
show of feeling among the miners themselves it will be 
strange if any capitalist who is not a fool risks his 
money out there. Perhaps, however, the financial chill 
that is to be expected will compel the miners to n- 
bine, use their own savings to develop a few mines, and 
thus be forced to learn something practically about the 
rights of capital. There are interests that may be for- 
warded by improved rifles, judiciously used, but mining 
is not one of them. 


Mr. William Waldorf Astor has recently found 


something more effective than his large fortune with 
which to astonish the English people. He made a 
wager that he would procure from America a Cross- 


section of a tree large enough to make a round dining- 
table for forty people. Then he sent to California for a 
piece of one of the big redwoods peculiar to that State ; 
as the diameter of the piece shipped to him is about 
fourteen and a half feet its circumference exceeds 
forty-five feet. So he will win his bet—unless his guests 
are stout; the tree from which the table-top was cut 
was not the largest of its kind, either, by many feet. 
Mention was recently made in these columns of the 
rapid increase of deer on Long Island, near New York, 
through prohibition of killing except during a short 


season. One night last week a locomotive struck a 
herd of these animals, killed two, and carried a live one 
as a stowaway passenger for some distance.  ‘‘Fire 


hunting”’ is an old and approved method of luring deer, 
but to do it with a locomotive headlight, and within fifty 
miles of the largest city of the continent, Is quite new 
and startling 

The newest experiment in restricting the drinking 
habit is being made at Pomona, Cal., where the local 
law decrees that there shall be but two saloons, the 
license fee shall be one thousand dollars per year, half 
the front of each building to be of clear glass without 
shades, neither saloon can have a back room, annex or 
side door, nor can there be tables, chairs or other ob- 
jects at or upon which to sit. The weak point of the 
law is that the walls and bar remain for the drinkers to 
lean upon, but even law has its limitations. 


Some time ago, when the Dunkards. a sect of the 
Baptist Church in America, called a national conven- 
tion of their people, a prominent English journal, the 

Spectator,’ mistook the name of the sect for ‘‘drunk- 
ards” and forthwith printed an article on the fondness 
of anv and all classes of Americans for gathering in 
conventions. The ‘Spectator’? might now resume the 
subject without fear of being laughed at, for a conven- 
tion of cripples has been called, to be held at St. Louis 
in the second week of September. Quite possibly the 
vathering will be of great service to all who attend, for 
outside of cities the many classes of cripples have but 
little opportunity to know of appliances that might 
make their lives more endurable and comfortable. lmn- 
provements in the treatment of deformities, injured 
limbs, ete.. have kept pace in the last few years with 
other advanced methods of surgery, to the great benetit 


of many thousands of sufferers 


One of the botanical mysteries of the United States is 
being investigated scientifically by the Agricultural 


Department of Tennessee. The object is what has been 
for years called in the low ground of portions of the 
South and West the ‘‘Milksick Weed.’ It is known 
that cows in these localities sometimes gave milk which 
caused severe illness to all who used it, many of the 
sufferers dying. The local theory of the illness was 


scouted by medical practitioners, some of whom drank 
the milk to prove that it was harmless, but died of the 
experiment. The most that the farmers knew about it 
was that the milk was affected only when the cows 

razed in certain localities, so one of these suspected 





tracts, in White County, Tennessee, was fenced in some 
years ago and a heavy penalty was exacted for letting 
lown the bars. It is on this ground, with an area of 
ibout eight square miles, that the botanists and chemists 
ire noW investigating, and some thousands of lowland 
farmers in other Stat ul iWwaiting the result with 
much interest; for none of them is vet certain as to 
\ t hundreds of weeds peculiar to the section 
is i the trouble of which all have known 
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The Tennessee inclosure contains some high hilis, called 
mountains, but it is believed by “milksick™ sufferers 
elsewhere that the plant will be found in the marshy 
portions of the valleys between the hills. 


While Americans are quite competent to blow their 
own trumpet and tell of their rapid progress in many 
directions, they do dearly love to have their greatness 
described by foreigners. There is therefore much cause 
for satisfaction in a paper in the current number of the 

North American Review” on “The Progress of the 
United States,’ by M. G. Mulhall, a prominent English 
statistician. This authority says that while in the last 
forty years the value of British manufactured goods has 
increased only from one hundred and eleven to one hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars per inhabitant, that of our New 
England States has increased from one hundred and 
four to three hundred and nineteen dollars. Yet Eng- 
land generally passes for the most progressive manu- 
facturing country in the world. The natural inference 
is that if American manufacturers would devote their 
energies to seeking the markets of the world instead of 
striving to impose the highest possible prices on home 
consumers America instead of England would become 
the world’s greatest trader. 


Everybody has heard that trusts are soulless, hydra- 
headed monsters and that any combination of several 
concerns in a single line of business is a trust, yet there 
are some results of these combinations against which, 
strangely enough, we hear no complaint. <A recent 
magazine article gave facts and figures regarding prices 
to consumers before and after so called trusts were 
organized, and here are some of them: Kerosene oil had 
been brought by the Standard Oil Company to less than 
half its former price, cotton-seed oil was reduced by 
the “‘trust’’ to one-half its price of ten years ago, the 
Sugar Trust has reduced the retail price of refined 
sugars more than one-third, combinations of telegraph 
companies have made telegraphy three or four times as 
cheap as it was when there were several companies, 
and railway combinations have cut freight rates in two. 
Further, as a rule, the combinations have materially 
increased the number and pay of workmen in the 
several lines named above. Of course, it never would 
do to “‘let up” on the trusts, otherwise we might be 
skinned alive, or swallowed whole, or perhaps be sold 
into slavery; for it is a fundamental article of some 
people’s faith that when a business man becomes a 
party to a trust he entirely changes his nature to that 
of a remorseless and persistent blood-sucker. Never- 
theless, there is material for great comfort in the above 
facts and figures, and also for wonder as to how much 
worse off we would be had not the wicked trusts come 
to our assistance. 





How carelessly some legislation is ‘‘jammed” 
through has just been amusingly illustrated in New 
Jersey. A proposed amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion article on gambling read, ‘‘Nor shall any gambling 
device, practice or game of chance now prohibited by 
law be legalized, or the remedy, penalty or punishment 
now provided therefor be in any way diminished.’’ As 
“engrossed’’-—which now means typewritten—and pre- 
sented to the Governor for signature the word ‘‘pro- 
vided’ was substituted for ‘‘prohibited.’’ When the 
mistake was discovered the Legislature had adjourned. 
\s the error occurred in the legislative bill providing 
for the submission of the amendment to the people, to 
be voted on in September, there was nothing to do but 
call an extra session of the Legislature and pass the bill 
again, in its proper form. The person who made the 
mistake was a typewriter in the Dairy Commissioner’s 
oftice; she says she was asked to copy the proposed 
amendment by a lawyer who wished it passed and who 
took the bill away with him without comparing it with 
the original amendment. The president of the State 
Senate and his secretary are supposed to scrutinize 
copies closely, yet the mistake occurred as narrated. 
The State is congratulating itself that the only extra 
expense of the extra session was a fee to the clergyman 
who made the prayer without which the Legislature 
could not believe itself really convened for work. The 
incident should be a warning, to jammers of legislation 
elsewhere, that the phraseology of bills cannot be too 
carefully examined before the bills themselves are pre- 
sented for signature. A few years ago the national 
treasury lost millions of expected dollars by a misplaced 
comma in a tariff bill. 


As suspicion of corporations and longing for a wider 
distribution of money ure at the bottom of most com- 
plaints that come from the rural districts, it may be 
well for the complainants to consider some statements 
recently made by President Thomas of the Erie Rail- 
road Company. Mr. Thomas asserts that were the rail- 
road companies fairly prosperous they would distribute 
more than twelve hundred million dollars a year, and 
they did distribute only forty millions less than this sum 
in 1894. There are about eight hundred thousand rail- 
road employés in the United States, who receive annu- 
ally in wages more than seven hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars. Almost all of these men are married, 
so at the American average of five persons to a family, 
almost four million persons, or fully one-twentieth of 
the entire population of the Union, depend upon the 
railroads for their livelihood. To this number must be 
added many thousands who produce materials sold 
principally or solely to railroad companies. 


For all that it buys the railroad company pays cash. 
A merchant near a station may do a business amount- 
ing to twenty thousand dollars a year without adding a 
thousand dollars to the circulating medium of the town ; 
his purchases from farmers are paid for in goods, a lit- 
tle cash passing one way or other in settlement of 
balances; even his clerks and workmen get a large por- 
tion of their wages in goods. The railroad company, 
on the contrary, pays only cash to its station agent and 
other employés in the town, pays cash for all supplies 
it buys. The companies between them disburse in any 
year more than twice as much cash as the general gov- 
ernment. Yet railroading is the business more abused, 
and more senselessly, than any other except banking, 
and those communities that most need it, as a distribu- 
tor of cash as well as a means of development, seem un- 
tiring-in their efforts to cripple it and reduce to the 
utmost its capacity for outlay. They are “‘Liting off 
their noses to spite their faces.’ 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


COULD Dante have seen that Paris fire he would have 
written another Inferno. It is not the length of the 
death-list that would have moved him, nor yet the fate 
of the victims, the spectacle of a festival of beauty in 
the festival of life abruptly cremated, burned out of 
existence, and charred into dull dust. It is not the 
bazaar of pretty and frivolous women rained on by 
seething tar, the sight of hands and lips, made only for 
kisses, enveloped, licked and eaten by fire, that would 
have moved him either. It is none of these things that 
would have stirred him, but what would have was the 
torture of the husbands and lovers whose wives and 
sweethearts were there, the unstillable anguish of those 
who would have gone down in their stead and died with 
delight. For there is the real Inferno. The racks of 
the flesh and the bite of flames, however keen, were 
brief. It was the helplessness of the agony of those 
who could do nothing that would have moved Dante as 
it has moved the whole world to tears. France is 
mourning, and well she may be, for it takes death to 
teach us that we should hurry to cherish those whom 
we love if we do not wish them to leave us forever 
before we have loved them enough. 

But that fire. however appalling and mournful and 
regrettable it may be, is but local and somewhat insig- 
nificant beside the vastness of the conflagration which 
occurred overhead in the high roads above. A few 
years ago there arose in Auriga a new star, which 
shone a while, faded from sight and then gleamed 
afresh, but this time as a nebula. What had _ hap- 
pened meanwhile? A collision, A dead sun, a body 
enormous inextent, vertiginous in flight, had dashed 
that way, and, rebounding, colliding, buffeted from 
one planet to another, had turned incandescent in the 
fray, while the planets themselves, torn from their 
orbits, tossed through space, caught fire in turn and a 
universe was aflame. Such, at least, was the explana- 
tion which was offered by Vogel, one which may be 
valuable or valueless, but which is of importance in 
view of the demonstration that accompanied it and 
which was to the effect that did a projectile of this 
kind get into the system in which the earth revolves it 
would take it just five months to turn it topsy-turvy, 
disembowel it, disintegrate it, and fling us into the fur- 
rows of space where worlds ferment. In a recent paper 
on the subject Mr. Serviss says that the work of destruc- 
tion in Auriga lasted nine months. What is the Paris 
fire, what is the Greco-Turkish war in comparison? 
What, indeed, except, as Tennyson put it, ““A bicker of 
gnats in the glare of a million million of suns.’” 


The passing of the Duc d’Aumale is the opening of 
memories and may be the closing, too, of Chantilly, 
that royal domain which after his exile France, some- 
what to her mortification, discovered he had bequeathed 
to her. Originally the property of the Montmorencys, 
it remai: ed in that family till the last of them left his 
head on the scaffold, when it passed to the house of 
Condé. It was then that splendor began which was to 
be afterward described as the fairest marriage of nature 
and of art. It was then those entertainments were 
given to which came Racine, Moliére, La Bruyére, and 
La Fentaine. It was then, also, and there that Vatel 
killed himself, not for an entrée gone wrong, but be- 
cause he feared he could but insufficiently provide fish 
for the breakfast of a king. Those were the good old 
days. But, however superb was the palace, the stables 
were finer still—so fine, even, that it was insinuated 
that their owner believed in metempsychosis. Then 
age overtook it. Ona rainy day seventy-five years ago, 
when it was visited by the Emperor of Russia, it had 
grown so ramshackle that while asia through 
its halls he had to put up an umbrella. From the last 
of the Condés it passed to the Duc d’Aumale, and by 
him it was made the fairest existing example of the 
Renaissance, and even lovelier than before. 





Co-eds—a disgraceful term for graceful girls which 
has but recently filtered through the press, and which 
signities young women who pursue at a university a 
course of study parallel to that of young men—are hav- 
ing a hard time in Evanston and a harder one in Boston. 
There their windows have been glazed in such a fashion 
that of the parallel young men they are unable to enjoy 
so much as a peek, and parallelly vice versa. At Evans- 
ton measures while less stringent are nonetheless obnox- 
ious. Heretofore intercourse between co-eds and paral- 
lelograms has been practically unrestricted. But fora 
reason unadvanced, unalleged, perhaps for no reason 
whatever, the visits the young women receive are noted 
on a blotter, and the object of the visit and the inten- 
tions of the visitor are required to be stated beforehand. 
Think of it, and ask yourself is this right. I have heard 
it remotely objected that young women are committed 
to these institutions for the advancement of their learn- 
ing and not to sit and hold hands. Nonsense. The 
clearer conception they gain of amo and of amas the 
better for them. It is what they are here for. Higher 
education is all very well, but that is the highest. Men 
don’t want wise wives or erudite sweethearts either. 
What they want from a girl is sweetness, simplicity. 
sympathy and strength. Those are the qualities that 
should be developed. In their display and possession 
womanhood resides. And they can’t be gained from 
books, they can’t be cultivated behind glazed windows 
or before the spectacles of a monitor. Let them sit and 
hold hands with their parallels if they like; their after 
years will be all the wiser, all the sweeter too. 





The ‘‘Turbinia,”’ the fastest steamer that is now or 
ever has been afloat, whose performances have enlarged 
the possibilities of ocean travel in a fashion with which 
even the airship will find it difficult to compete, had 
another trial from the Tyne a fortnight ago, during 
which she careered along at the rate of nearly thirty- 
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three knots an hour, a speed equal to about thirty- 
eight statute miles. The principle on which it is 
worked is described as that of a steam windmill. The 
action of steam directed on vanes of a mill drives a 
shaft at a rate of twenty-two hundred revolutions per 
minute, but as there are three shafts with three propel- 
lers each, or nine in all, the high propulsive force ob- 
tainable and the terrific speed which results may readily 
be assumed. The vessel is described as delightfully 
slender, little more than a thin shell molded on lines 
best qualified for scorching, the first object in the con- 
struction of her hull being to present the least resistance 
to wind and sea. She is a hundred feet long, nine feet 
beam at her widest, her stem is sharp as a razor, and 
with a maximum displacement of forty-two tons she 
draws but three feet of water and glides like a swan. 
Brava, ‘““Turbinia.”’ It would be pleasant and neigh- 
borly if you would sail this way. At the rate of nine 
hundred miles a day it would not take long, and a rous- 
ing welcome we would give you. 


The Morgues are filled. We are in the middle of the 
suicide season, and not only are we but Europe is too. 
It is recurrent as spring. The Morgue of literature, 
the real hotel of the dead, the Morgue of Paris, stands 
directly behind Notre Dame—not Victor Hugo’s master- 
piece, of course, but that jewel of twelfth century 
architecture which rises from an island in the Seine. 
As you issue from it there for your entertainment, per- 
haps for your instruction too, is the girdle of fabulous 
birds and beasts that circle through the balconies and 
around the towers of the Cathedral of Our Lady. 
Among them are great yawning vultures, their stone 
wings drooping wearily, there are griffons with false 
and sleepy eyes, deer with human breasts and hands, 
rams with the arms of wrestlers but which terminate in 
crooked claws,two-headed hounds and with them a guard 
of angry demons. What their significance may be con- 
cerns the iconograph, yet as you watch them lean and 
gaze at the Morgue beneath the idea will come that 
when, hundreds of years ago, they were posted there, it 
was as sentinels whose duty it should be to mark across 
the ages the sameness of the griefs and joys of man. 
What else but monsters could be compelled to do that? 
On issuing from the Morgue here in New York, you may 
encounter monsters also. Unfortunately they are not 
of stone and their significance concerns not the icono- 
graph,but the police. They are the local scum, bloated, 
blear-eyed, brutal and more animal in that they live 
than the beasts with the crooked claws. 

Under our local laws suicide is a misdemeanor. Theft, 
on the other hand, is a felony, and what is suicide but a 
theft from the human race? A theft, indeed, more 
often condoned than reproved, but nonetheless a theft. 
In earlier days and in other lands the right to take one’s 
life was as unquestioned as the right to dispose of prop- 
erty. In India for the convenience of the public there 
used to be an instrument with which any one could cut 
off his head. It was in the shape of a half-moon, it had 
a sharp edge, with stirrups at the extremities; in these 
you could put your feet, lean your neck against the 
edge, give a pull, and behold! you were decapitated. 
Of the great men of classical antiquity the majority died 
by their own hands. There was barely a Roman of note 
but kept by him a slave who should kill him when his 
hour had come. To the Stoics suicide was a dogma. 
The teachings of Epicurus were not invitations to pleas- 
ure but to death. later tribunals were instituted for 
the hearing of the applications of those who wished to 
die. If the petitioner showed reasonable cause the re- 
quest was granted, he killed himself with the sanction 
of the court. If not, if permission were withheld and 
he still killed himself his property escheated to the 
State. Since then civilization has routed so many 
nightmares that suicide from being an ordinary event 
has become exceptional, abormal even, an act indica- 
tive of insanity or cowardice, and usually of both. As 
a matter of fact, scientists are agreed that the suicidal 
impulse is as distinct from insanity as epilepsy is from 
imbecility. It is one of the ills to which flesh is heir, a 
disease heightened by a crime. 

It would be pleasant to touch here now and then on 
the delightful subject of women’s fashions, and it is a 
real regret to me that I lack the ability; for fashions 
are of interest to the student if for no other reason than 
that they have ever displayed the progress of civiliza- 
tion. It was Ruskin who noted that next to the gentle- 
man’s game of hunting we must put the ladies’ game of 
dressing; but I fail to see why he did not class the lat- 
ter first, for it was a wiser man than he who declared 
that a well-dressed woman enjoys a serenity of spirit 
which religion is impotent to provide. Well-dressed 
men too, I have noticed, are occasionally toploftical, 
and if it pleases them why should they not be? It 
harms no one, and, besides, airs always amuse. Apropos 
to which a word on the latest bicycling costume for 
men may be instructive to those who dwell in centers 
remote. It consists in dark blue stockings, white crash 
breeches. a coat of dark blue serge, and a cap of white 
crash. In Europe the more modish carry a stick which 
is serviceable should you happen to meet a friend; for 
it acts as a support, and, without dismounting, you may 
stop a while and chat. But all wear gloves and the 
gloves are white. It is a pretty fashion, and reminds 
me—though for the life of me I don’t know why—of a 
saying as pretty as it: Take g from glove and that 
leaves love and that I give to thee. 





The proposal to put the Keeley motor on the elevated 
railroads in this city was more surprising than the fact 
that the project has fallen through. For after all, what 
is the Keeley motor? In a litigation concerning it 
some years ago a number of stockholders declared it to 
bea fraud. Mr. Keeley replied that it was nothing of 
the kind, and asserted that the force which he had dis- 
covered he too could explain. The Court directed him 
to do so to an official whom it named. Then, though 
the explanation was made, it explained nothing. The 
secret was so secret that the official could not get it 
through his head, a result which may have been his 
misfortune rather than his fault, but which. in any 
event, retarded the dissemination of usetul knowledge. 
Coincidently it was alleged that the one difficulty about 
it consisted not in getting the force but in controlling it 
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when got. It was said that it would run a train of cars 
ata higher rate of speed than had been ever attained, 
but that as a preliminary it must be discovered how to 
stop it. I fear that discovery has not yet been made. 
The Keeley motor may or may not be the motor of the 
future, but for some time past it has been very generally 
regarded as a first-rate device for getting something out 
of nothing. 


In the Lyrics of John B. Tabb, recently published in 
Boston, there is a quality of verse which at times is 
slightly ecclesiastical perhaps, but which at others, and 
as a rule, conveys a comprehension of the perfect line 
better adjusted than it has been my privilege to en- 
counter for many a day. The author is, I believe, a 
priest of the Catholic Church, a fact which accounts 
not alone for the ecclesiastical savor of his verse but 
also for the cloistral calm which it exhibits. Here is 
a sample of its excellence: 

DAYBREAK. 

What was thy dream, sweet Morning? for, behold, 

Thine eyes are heavy with the balm of night, 

And, as reluctant lilies to the light, 

The languid lids of lethargy unfold. 

Was it the tale of yesterday retold— 

An echo wakened from the western height, 

Where the warm glow of sunset dalliance bright 

Grew, with the pulse of waning passion, cold? 

Or was it some heraidic vision grand 

Of legends that forgotten ages keep 

In twilight, where the sundering shoals of day 
Vex the dim sails, unpiloted, of Sleep, 

Till, one by one, the freighting fancies gay, 

Like bubbles, vanish on the treacherous strand? 


The charge of heresy brought against Bishop Sessums 
of Louisiana is interesting and logical. Bishop Sessums 
is a prelate of the Protestant Episcopal Church, but the 
views which he professes are pantheistic. I have seen 
it stated that these views are new. Asa matter of fact 
they are tolerably old. They began with the Vedas, 
ran through Eleatic and Neo-platonic philosophy, were 
caught up by Scott Erigena and handed to Bruno, who 
passed them on to Spinoza, from whom modern panthe- 
ism directly descends. As Heine noted, wherever a 
great mind gives utterance to its thoughts there, too, is 
Golgotha. Spinoza had a pretty hard time of it while 
he lived, and after he died his works were condemned 
by the Jewish synod as profane, blasphemous and athe- 
istic. And yet it is probable that few men more relig- 
ious than he have ever lived and taught. His doctrine 
was one of abnegation of self and patient devotion to 
the eternal. He was in love with the Infinite. It was 
Nature that fluttered his pulse. To him the Deity and 
the universe were identical, or, rather, correlatives, 
the existence of the one making that of the other a 
logical necessity. It was for that he was blamed. 
Goethe was his best defender. ‘‘To discuss God apart 
from Nature is,”’ he said, ‘‘both difficult and dangerous. 
It is as though we separated the soul from the body. 
We know the soul only through the medium of the body 
and God only through Nature. Hence the absurdity of 
accusing of absurdity those who philosophically unite 
the universe with God.” 


Spinoza was neither an optimist nor a_ pessimist. 
He neither laughed at life nor grieved over it. In 
believing as he did that the force which moves the 
world acts because it exists and as it exists, in main- 
taining that everything occurs in virtue and in accord- 
ance with laws which could not be otherwise, he arrived 
at the consoling deduction that whoso understands that 
everything which happens, happens because it had to 
happen and because it could not happen otherwise, will 
find nothing worthy of hatred, mockery or contempt, 
but rather will endeavor, so far as human nature per- 
mits. to do well. and, as the phrase goes, to be of good 
cheer. Like many another before and since, he had 
looked about for happiness, and in the search he had 
seen that such simulachres as wealth, distinction and 
pleasure, even to that grande dame whose name is 
Glory, were smitten with one and the same defect. 
The desire for them sprang of an archaic source, the 
love of the transitory. But happiness to be real, he 
argued, should be imperishable. And where could such 
happiness be found?—where, indeed, save in the love of 
the eternal and unending, in the love of truth, which in 
exalting the heart shields it from vain desires. If 
Spinoza had not been a geometrician he would have 
been a poet. 


Spinoza was educated to be a rabbi. With increas- 
ing years he declined to visit the synagogue. A zealot 
tried to stab him. The argument being insufficient, the 
elders offered him an annual pension on condition that 
he would come now and again to the synagogue and 
keep his opinions to himself. Spinoza was very poor, 
He earned his bread by polishing lenses. But he was 
not to be bought. As a conseqtence he was excom- 
municated. The great ban, the Schammatha, was pro- 
nounced upon him. For half an hour to the blare of 
trumpets he was publicly cursed. In the name of the 
Globes, the Wheels, the Mysterious Beasts, in the name 
of the great Prince Michael, in the name of Metateron, 
whose name is like that of his master, in the name of 
Achthariel Jah, the Seraphim and Ofanim were called 
upon to give mouth to the malediction, they were sup- 
plicated never to suffer the sin to be forgiven, to let all 
the curses on the Book of the Law fall upon him, to 
blot him from under the sky. Then, as the blare of 
the trumpets swooned in shudders of brass, the candles 
were reversed and through the darkness the whole con- 
gregation chanted in unison, Amen! Let us hope that 
the fate of Bishop Sessums will be less dire. 


At a recent reception a man said to me, ““Who is 
that you were talking to?” ‘A young poet,”’ I an- 
swered. Said he: “I hate young poets.” And, as a 
matter of fact, it will happen that now and again they 
are rather exasperating. Here is a modern instance. 
In France a month or two ago, Mr. Fabry de Loupiac 
started a ‘Poets’ Journal.’ Incidentally he announced 


that there was to be a tournament of song in wuaich 
amateurs were invited to compete. The entrance fee 
Was ten trancs and the winner was to receive a prize, 
In no time at all he received the manuscripts of nearly 
one thousand young poets, plus ten francs each, which 
amounted to nearly two thousand dollars in addition to 
return postage and the increment to the waste-paper 
basket. To each and every one Mr. de Loupiac was 
sweet enough to write: “Your poem is exquisite. You 
have won the prize. I beg you will send me your pho 
tograph and full autobiography for publication in the 
next issue. Kindly remit for correction of proofs and 
the packing of a figurine of Fragonard’s which consti 

tutes the prize, forty-three franes.’* Of all those young 
poets there was but one to unmask the fraud. When 
Mr. Fabry de Loupiaec was arrested the following letter 
from one of his dupes was found in his pocket: ‘New 
St. Gilbert, I was dying in the hospital when vour letter 
restored me to life. 1 hasten to send you my eternal 
gratitude, my photograph, my biography, and forty 

three francs."” When you come to consider it, it is not 
surprising that the man I met said he hated young poets. 


In Paris a fortnight ago an incident occurred which 
is not without its bearing on Huysmans’ story of the 
Black Mass, a ceremony which many have held wholly 
imaginary but which the late Lord Lytton assured me 
he had personally beheld. A man named Taxil, a writer 
whose wares would throw Comstock into stupors of 
admiration, has for some time past had a lot to say on 
the subject of Diana Vaughn, a highpriestess of the 
Freemasons, who he alleged were worshipers of Satan 
The lady, he declared, had, under the auspices of Gen 
eral Pike, a venerable and respected Mason of American 
origin, become the bride of Asmodeus, the familiar fiend 
of high degree. This farrago of fiction found believers 
—what stupidity has not?—and great sympathy was ex 
pressed for the lady, whom Taxil represented as sincerely 
repentant and a convert to the church. But the fraud 
could not last forever. A few weeks ago Taxil publicly 
confessed that the entire story was a hoax, that the lady 
was a perfectly respectable person who had never en 
countered Asmodeus, or, for that matter, General Pike 
either. The motive for this idiotic imposture being 
manifestly suspicious, Taxil was only saved from the 
lynching which he deserved by the intervention of the 
police. Meanwhile his name having got in the papers, 
his stupid books had a boom, which was of course the 
one object that he had in view. 


A spectacled Teuton has, I learn, been drawing a 
parallel between the Lliad of Troy and the Iliad of 
Athens, in which the gods of eld are the Powers that 
be, and Olympus is once more the council chamber of 
the Lords of Life. Jupiter Tonans is, of course, Russia, 
and as Jupiter was wroth with the ancient Achzeans so 
is he now with the children of Hellas. Juno, the con- 
sort of Jupiter Cossack, is mythically melancholy; she 
sympathizes with the victims of her lord, the heavenly 
harmony which reigned in her high place is troubled by 
the strife below. Jupiter thunders and snubs her: ‘‘Sit 
thou submissive and silent, and hearken to what I say.” 
But not a bit of it. Juno turns to Neptune, shaker of 
cities, to England as Neptune is better known to-day. 
In the Priam, who has all at stake and never goes to 
war, you will discover the Padishah nose of the Sultan, 
and in King George the wrathful Agamemnon. As to 
Calchas, he is the newspaper correspondent who knows 
what was in the beginning is now and ever shall be. 
His duty is to watch the flight of the birds, and the 
birds are—canards. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘Apropos to the charming 
picture of Mrs. Bradley Martin as Mary Stuart which 
recently appeared in the WEEKLY, it may amuse your 
readers to know that a child, a little girl of seven, was 
greatly delighted with it, but her exclamations of pleas- 
ure drew forth from an older brother the disdainful re- 
mark that there was ‘too much finery about it!’ I en 
lightened them that ‘queens always wore beautiful 
things.’ Whereupon the little girl quickly replied, ‘Oh, 
yes! ILremember. There is a picture of Queen Eliza- 
beth in the library downstairs, and her head is just ix 
Sested with jewels.’ ”’ 


Researches regarding the ancestry of the bicycle 
have shown it to be an instrument of ancient and 
proud descent, of which the lineage is lost in the 
magnificence of myth. There let it rest. One of its 
descendants, the progenitor of the bike of to-day, is 
at present residing in France. Born in 1820, it imme- 
diately manifested signs of great activity and intelli- 
gence and made a journey throughout the land. 
Though now well advanced in years, it is still hale and 
hearty. in full possession of its faculties. and able to do 
a good day’s work. Here is its latest pictur*, a snap- 


shot taken when the handle-bars had been put away for 
the night. 





SET of 12 Portfolios, 16 full page photos each 1 

192 pages in all, subject. “‘Beautiful Paris.’’ edition cost 
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SCUM, they say, rises to the toy \ rather extended 
experience of our upper West Side of New York has 
convinced me that this Is true In the first place, Dt 
Parkhurst’s attempt to crush vice in lower regions has 
mply made it thrive elsewhere Between Fiftv-Ninth 
Street and Harlem, let us say, the apartment-houses 
literally throng vith people whose habitations were 
previously in the Tenderloin. Dispossessi ms and eject 
ments are always being made, One could name streets 
and hou that are positive lairs of licentiousness, 
Water will find its level, sighs the philosopher 
whether brackish or clean.’ Dr. Parkhurst, how 


ever, should in no wise be blamed for having cast an 
evil repute upon these districts. His fight was a polit 
hideous briberiés, odious 


ical one, and while exposing 

police corruptions, he made evident, of necessity, the 
depraved persons who were unoffic ially concerned in 
them Nevertheless, a most revolting change has been 
wrought. Characters of the lowest kind have tlocked 
into these uptown West Side quarters. And as if by a 
sort of queer social sympathy, boors and vulygarians 


have filled many of the neighboring shops and restau 
rants. Not long ago, when dining at the Empire Hotel, 
on the Boulevard and Sixty-Third Street, I ordered a 
small bottle of ordinary St. Julien claret, specially indi 
cating to the waiter who served me that I desired a 
particular brand. When my bill was presented IL found 
that a wine had been given me of much more expensive 
brand than that which | had ordered. On resenting 
this deliberate swindle, | was insultingly treated, and 
my only recourse was to pay my bill. while feeling in- 
wardly convinced that I had found some one of the 
numerous probable reasons why this hotel, despite all 


its ‘First Napoleon” prettiness, both of exterior and 
} 
i 


interior, had failed to succeed, in a financial sense, ever 
since its completion. .. Here is another instance of 
boorishness: I rarely touch beer, but one hot day, two 


summers ago, | dropped into a saloon on Columbus 
Avenue and asked to be served with a sandwich and a 
glass of our popular foaming malt. But the sandwich, 
when it appeared, was butterless. I requested butter, 
and was haughtily informed by Gambrinus, in the 
shape of an athletic young blond Teuton, that he hadn’t 
time to bother himself with such things \ Colum- 
bus Avenue butcher insisted on whistling to my dog 
every time that I passed his sanguinary little establish- 
ment. and throwing to him bits of raw meat. I re- 
peatedly pleaded with him on the subject, but received 
from him only giggles. At length I spoke with some 
emphasis and considerable annoyance. After that the 
meat-flinging still continued, though in a more surrep- 
titious and stealthy way. .. The entire region is full 


of Turks, Greeks, Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, nearly 
all inferior members of their separate races; and it con- 
tains not a few Chinese as well. Impudence is in the 


air. Not long ago | entered the little shanty of a Turk- 
ish florist and fruit-seller, asking him for twenty-five 
cents’ worth of the violets which I had seen in his win- 
dow. Growlingly he retorted that he would not break 
any of his three or four bunches, and that I must buy 
one of them for fifty (or was it seventy-five?) cents, if I 
wanted to make a purchase. As this edict rendered my 
idea of a simple-sized ‘“‘buttonhole”’ quite impracticable, 
t departed crestfallen Having contemplated a long 
journey, the other day, T sent for a Columbus Avenue 
locksmith, to have him examine the locks of my port- 
manteaus and trunks. He went thr vuugh the entire sur- 
vey with a cigar in his mouth and his hat on his head. 
If one occupies apartments on the upper West Side one 
is inevitably regarded as the shabbiest of nobodies. You 
are lucky if your very janitor is civil to you. For the 
most part these people are both low-bred and miserably 
paid, and they assume their duties with feelings of 
arrogant superiority toward the tenants of their various 
abodes, convinced that they have to deal only with per- 
sons whose morals are shady and whose purses are light 
a conviction, by the way, in which they are rarely 
wrong. Their children are usually multitudinous, and 
these, often dirty and bedraggled as well, crowd the 
sidewalks at all seasons in the afternoons, and on 
warmer evenings their screeches (constantly mingled 
with the most pathetic profanities) will last until after 
ten. . . I suppose that the entire question is resolvable 
into this: The upper West Side is packed with people 
who have sought it as a new vantage-ground of hazard 
ous self-support. It is populated, for the most part, 
with individuals whom the lower demesnes have 
“sloughed off as either vicious or feeble. A better 
day must surely dawn for it, but dreary tarriance will 
doubtless intervene. 


I was once in marked sympathy with the idea that 
Englishmen of the better classes are physically among 
the cleanest of human animals. Long ago certain ex- 
periences in London had assured me that its proletariat 
were a collection of very tilthy beings. A London 
crowd is about as malodorous as anything I know. But 
the rosy and vigorous Englishman, who ‘takes his tub” 
every morning, is wholly outside their pale. Still, 












though he is accredited with ardently washing hmself 
every morning, and with fairly reveling in the most 
liberal bodilv ablutions, how does he bear out the truth 
of this good report? In thousands of cases he jumps 
from his bed and enters a bath of almost icy coldness. 
herewith he simply uses a sponge, disdaining the small- 
est fragment of soap. He then emerges, exhilarated 
from shock, and “rubs himself into a glow’ with a 
Murse towel He has hardly cleansed himself at all, 
for cold water does not cleans lt closes the pores of 
the skin, and it d n t the exudations of previ 
ous hours to disappear it nore destroys unw 
some cutaneo leposits tha et nt sw y 
salt-water 1 a dog of tleas repid water, with the 
sccomlypyal Ss ’ tl only s I 
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poreal purity... But this question of cold-water 

bathing has another side—one which we may well call 
exhilaration iused by a cold 


\ } \y | elf-destructive The ilaré ”? of -d by a cok 
| i ! > Water plunge Is @ strain upon the nervous Ss) stem prob 
ry ably equal to that produced by a pint of whisky. 


Strong nervous systems will endure it for a while; 
ultimately, in almost every case, collapse is certain. 
The believer in cold-water baths will often go on saying 
for a good while Look at me; I never catch cold.” 
Quite true, my friend; and because you “‘rub yourself 
into a glow” until you “feel like a tighting-cock,’’ this 
is no reason that you should believe you are not both 
challenging a cold and keeping it at bay. The colds 
that you will catch may not be many, but each one will 
prove severe. Wet feet are a horrible foe of human life 
and health, but these icy morning baths are not less 
inimical. Perhaps when the English consent to wear 
American overshoes and also to abandon their freezing 
and untidy matutinal tubs, there may be less consump- 
tion from end to end of their dense-thronged isle. I 
recollect once getting into a London omnibus with a 
pair of rubbers on, and being stared at as though every 
fellow-passenger suspected I was Jack the Ripper. 





The London ‘‘ Academy,” having changed proprietor- 
ship for the fourth time since it was founded in 1869, 
now declares itself, for the first time, as a supporter of 
unsigned criticism. Deeply interested by this fact (and, 
of course, for obvious reasons) our ‘Evening Post” ap- 
plauds with vehemence anonymity in all critical work. 

\t no period,” it loftily attirms, ‘‘did the ‘Academy’ 
reach the level of “The Athenzeum,’ = deliver its mes- 

sage with the same aw e and directness, and 
with equal weight.” . . his change will lishearten 
those,” furthermore alleges the ‘‘Post,’’ “‘who, in this 
country, occasionally litt up their voices against an- 
onymity, in the face of some very striking e xamples of 
literary reputations lowered by signed criticisms.’ 

If one were foolish enough to lose his temper at this 
or at any such paltry phrase-making, he might, with 
just wrath, “‘lift up’? his voice to the effect that all 

literary reputations lowered by signed criticisms” 
must originally have deserved being sent to Hades. 
(nd pray what and whose are these fragile and tenuous 
literary reputations? Does the safely nameless gentle 
man on the ‘Post’? quite realize the actual meaning of 
his statement? Does he perceive that he is making 
himself the advocate of literary cowardice? The truth 
is, unsigned criticism deserves to ¢ arry no weight what- 
ever. Long ago the French people discovered this fact, 
and it is only the unthinking dullness and indifference 
of the English people and our own which prevent them 
from persistently indorsing and supporting it. Criti- 
cism is an individual opinion or it is nothing. The per- 
sonal ‘‘reputation’’ which falls by it deserves to fall. 
The reason why certain journalists dislike attaching 
their names to critical work is almost absurdly simple. 
They shrink from the honorable responsibilities of their 
tasks. They are mostly men conscious of the hasty and 
fallible judgments which they are compelled, through 
pressure of labor, to pass; and hence, if blame and rep- 
robation overtake them, they find it much more con- 
venient to throw both upon the publication for which 
they write. The masked battery, and not the open 
field, is their favorite form of warfare. The signed 
criticism demands of them harder toil, a closer atten- 
tion to justice, and in many cases, it should regretfully 
be added, a breeding far more courteous. From these 
they recoil. They are unwilling to grant that their 
anonymity ® a shabby compromise with their own con- 
sciences, but if they were authors and not reviewers 
they would be willing enough to call it by its true 
name. For my own part, I can’t help wishing that 
some law might be made which would forbid all un- 
gned criticism. There never was anything more pre- 
aie rous than the assertion that a journal gains in 
‘weight”’ and ‘“‘dignity’’ and ‘‘importance’’ by having 
certain men and women write for it who know they 
can praise or denounce, admire or scorn, pooh-pooh or 
slander, just as caprice, amity, friendship may direct. 
In other years the magazines were edited on this plan. 
The old ‘North American Review,”’ ‘‘The Atlantic 
Monthly”? and ‘‘Harper’s’’ never gave the name of a 
single contributor. Nowadays there is not a piece of 
print in any one of these periodicals from which the 
writer's name is absent. Every author in America 
would prefer to see the criticisms of his books signed. 
lor my own part, I can say that I long ago gave up sub- 
scribing to any of the bureaus which collect book-notices 
for you and send them to you at so much a dozen ora 
score. “I never pay the slightest attention to those 
things about me in the newspapers,” an American 
author said in my hearing; and he is a man concerning 
whose work an enormous amount of pro and con dis- 
cussion is incessantly current. If we authors are now 
heedless of the anonymous persons who belaud or damn 
us, how much more heedless must be the general public? 

Nor is the ‘‘Evening Post's” affirmation respecting 
the London “Academy ‘s” failure to w in clientage at all 
a trustworthy one. “‘The Academy,’ us was well 
known, started with a slight capital. It was reported, 
and with probable truth, at the time of its birth, that it 
paid the reviewer, in many cases, solely with the book 
This was a course adopted, for a long while, 
by our own New York “Critic’’; whether or no it is 
still preserved I cannot confidently state. ‘‘The Acad- 
emy’’ was never a publication of the least breadth or 
solidity, and for several years it made itself almost 
ridiculous by unadulterated homage to the Rossetti- 
Morris school. It published marrowless lyries and 
Kensington Stitch sonnets, and it gushed over heaven 
knows how many pre-raphaelite volumes of verse and 
prose, now forever shelved. ‘‘The Saturday Review” 
was once an able weekly, though a ruthlessly acrid 
one. It had name and place till about twelve years 
ago, however limited its circulation. Then people 
wearied of its ‘“‘slashings’’ and ‘‘slatings,’’ and it kept 

“changing hands” until now, under a brand-new edi- 
torship, it is evidently seeking to regain that lost re- 
spect which its former proprietors wantonly threw 
away. Twenty years ago it was a great arbitrative 
power in journalism. Its nod was Jovian; it could 
a writer famous—or the reverse. But all 

} 


reviewed, 


almost make 


despots, nowadays, must be dowered with tact. Indis- 
capitations are 


criminate de apt to spell dethronement. 
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After a while it ceased to be a journal; it became a 
scatfold—and like all scaffolds it was ultimately pulled 
down. Rebuilding has never profited it much, as Mr. 
Walter Herries Pollock, and several other gentlemen, 
might to-day tell us. ‘The Spectator’’ has, to my 
mind, always been the fairest and sanest of any of these 
English hebdomadal sheets. But the truth is, none of 
them have ever had any very wide circulation, and the 
supposed lucre which was forever filling their coffers 
has been the airiest of myths. They are totally depend- 
ent for existence upon their advertisements, and one 
might almost say that to millions of the great English 
middle-classes they are practically unknown. But it is 
certainly untrue that the anonymity of their articles 
has ever hindered them in the securing of relative suc- 
cess. The journalist who prefers to write unsigned 
articles enjoys giving blows in the dark; there is no 
other way of defining his attitude. All of us who admit 
that we possess an honor and a conscience should be 
ashamed to print anything without our signatures 
which we would not place above them. That the 
“Evening Post’? essayist declares otherwise does not 
precisely sound for him a trumpet blast of credit. 


Novelists are so constantly at a disadvantage with 
respect to places and things that they cannot grasp! 
Wall Street, for example, has never yet been really 
“done” in fiction, and you begin to wonder if it ever 
will be while its activities remain vital as now. Some 
day it may be ‘historically’ treated, with about as 
much verisimilitude as at present is shown in descrip- 
tions of Roman chariot-races or Oympian wrestling- 
matches. To portray anything so intricate and comph- 
cated as the daily deeds and misdeeds of Wall Street, 
one must gather his materials not from books, not from 
personal information (which is merely another mode of 
“cramming”’), but from a certain amount of life lived, 
enjoyed, suffered, among all kinds of financial affairs. 
Bookmen, the men who have actually experienced Wall 
Street little more than if it were the moon, are there- 
fore helpless. They may describe fairly well, but’ they 
cannot dramatize. If the imagination of the best of 
them could be wedded to such a wealth of information 
and familiarity as that. let us say, of Mr. Russell Sage 
or Mr. Pierrepont Morgan, the union might make a 
thrilling result. How Zola succeeded, in his ‘‘L*Ar- 
gent.”’ with the Parisian Bourse, | cannot feel at all 
certain. Scorn was flung at him, I believe, by the 
speculating adepts. The Bourse, however, is probably 
a much easier development to comprehend and repro- 
duce. If it had not been, Zola would have recognized 
insuperable difticulties. Of ail men he knows how to 
escape the charge of superficiality—how to faire 
valoir in every page that leaves his pen. His novels 
are usually achieved in one year, and six months of that 
year he spends in collecting ‘‘documents.’’ But I think 
that even such a muscular and intrepid genius as his 
would have perceived that Wall Street has a ‘‘true in- 
wardness”’ defiant of the most painstaking reportorial 
hardihood. A great Wall Street novel may some day 
be compassed, but its author will doubtless have spent 
half a lifetime under the shadow of Trinity Church 
steeple before the idea of attempting any such story at 
all flashes across his brain. And then the story, so to 
speak, will write itself; and its hit will be instantane. 
ous, and give birth to as many imitations as those of 
‘**Robinson Crusoe.”’ 

And here, in the same connection, another instance 
of extreme similar difficulty occurs to me. In New 
York we have now a very large negro population. It 
is a distinct feature of our metropolitan life, and en- 
tirely worthy of the most careful literary treatment. 
Its joys and pains, its comedies and tragedies, must 
surely merit as much attention as those of the Saman- 
thas, Janes, Billys and Jims who dwell in our Eastern 
and Western States, and who now so permeate modern 
American fiction that their biographers might almost 
be said to write through their noses and to have de- 
spoiled of all respectability a correct usage of the verb 
“to be.” We have had a great deal of the negro on his 

“native heath’’; why not see what can be done with 
him elsewhere? Not long ago I went intoa stationery 
shop on Sixth Avenue, near Twenty-Sixth Street, kept 
by a mulatto and his wife, both of very reputable look. 
I found the former a man of refinement and education. 
He did not belong, he told me, with gentle bitterness, to 
the throngs of blacks on Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
near by. ‘‘My family,’’ he further volunteered, ‘‘is one 
that for more than thirty years has lived most respect- 
ably in Brooklyn. I came over to New York with the 
purpose of see ‘king here a decent livelihood. But it’s 





impossible. I must give this store up.” 
‘*Why?”’ came my natural and very interested ques- 
tion. 


‘Because, sir, they don’t want me in such a place, 
and they won’t have me. They come in here to buy 
pens, paper, envelopes, and they see that my wife and I 
are colored folks, and they don’t ever come again.” 

I made up my mind most firmly that J would 
come again, even if I had to walk several streets out of 
my way; but the first time I put this resolve into prac- 
tice the little shop had changed its occupants. . . 
This is assuredly but one of many like events, pic turing 
the relentless social ostracism which all negroes in New 
York, whether decent or grossly the opposite, must in- 
evitably undergo. And then comes the thought of their 
supposable home life in our monstrous town—of the 
terrible disappointments which must have followed 
the tirst racial gladness wrought by their emancipation 

of their dreary perception that one huge barrier had 
been overthrown, only for another (equally stern, and 
shaped from the harshest hatreds of human caste) to 
take its place. The ebullient and side-splitting quality 
of their humor as citizens of the metropolis we have 
seen more or less faithfully presented on the stage, 
though shot through, in most cases, I suspect, by the 
tinsel and taffetas of farce. But how about the serious 
sides of their lives—their often agonizing poverty— 
their needs and struggles and degrad: itions—their loves 
and passions and betrothals and marriages, amid the 
dusk of cellars, the chill of attics, the general reek of 
hovels? How about their good people and their bad 
people—their possible future Touissant L’Ouvertures, 
and even their dark potential Jeffersons, Jacksons, 
Websters or Clays, as yet unborn, if you please, but 
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“WILL CUBA’S PRAYER BE HEARD?” 


President McKinley (to Weyler)—‘‘Hoip! THOU SHALT GO NO FURTHER!” 
Shades of Monroe and Lincoln—‘‘WELL DONE! TRUE SON OF THE REPUBLIC!” 
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r of “The Mystery 
th \ { 1 
CasslI belie } eal He spoke 
sharply t ade them search in all di 
Zection I l a ’ 
ee ry fr ti constables. 
I heard som t I 

‘Be in nO tf lisappearance 

Well, it mi Hi iy not 

Wi) if 

it ull « r tl i new that Mr. Corcoran, of 
O'Brien Cast is 1 bed of his money last night, 
and it ail r ti iat O’ Hoollaghan the Fool is 
nis . : , ir. McDonnell, of the South 
of Irela | ‘ tl ist person who saw the money. 
Andy I told t Fool was in a great state yes 
tera ‘ I McDonnell shoved him out 
of his place and flu 1 in the middle of Anne 
pore 

Wi mati 

No more fact i ly Purcill said maybe O° Hool 
laghan rat if with noney in the hope ot getting 
Mr. M | int t it, as Mr. McDonnell 
was th { in wl isl 

Hon 1 th | nst | reflectively. He 
thought There m netiin that it rtainly 
will not | ery comfortable for McDonnell if the Fool 
is not found ith the 1 on ‘him or not to ac 
count for it I'll go over night to see Cor ral 

Beg pardon, sit othe nst it I 
heard talk, too, that n or may not, ha ith 
the ca 

What was it ‘ ( y. sharply 

pam U Crorma i K tot e part \ lay. 
He staye about t n a while, tryir t borrow 
money, but no o1 | nd hit t Then he 
Went up to his cousi Butler, of Cascade Cottage 
and stopped ther 

Well 

In the mornir reoral In the 
town, OG t to O'} . i und it 
open, and rumm r whisk he aid, in the place 
where the lord key none Ould Corcoran came 
back and found O'G non his premises. It appears 
that when ould in first discovered tl] robbery, 
he got into such st f mind that he ran into the town 
leaving his door oj 

“Well, well | the head mstabl m 
patient]; 

He had heard th part of the story re from Cor 
coran himselt 

Hariy to-day went on the constable, disconcerted 
by the heat of his Sam O’Gorman came down 
into the town and be n giving out that he pretended 
yesterday to be a poor man in want of money only to 
try the friendship of tl ople he asked for loans. He 
says his cousin, Mrs, Prendergast, wouldn't look at him 
for years, and that his cousin, Mrs. Butler, gave him the 
door this morning 

Ay,” said Cassidy, with awakening interest. The 
story was now entering on ground new to him. 

He faced to the Kilkenny Hotel and took the draw- 
ing-room and best bedroom there. He's now sitting on 
the balcony of the hotel drawing-room smoking shilling 
cigars, drinking champagne, and saying he’s going to 
bay town and burn it to purify the air. 

Going to buy the town and burn it to purify the 
air!-—is he?’ cried the head constable, screwing up his 
mouth. Well, we may have to look after Mr. Sam 
O'Gorman by-and-by ut at present the man we want 
is the Fool.” 

‘I heard some talk too, sir, but it’s only nonsense,”’ 
said a third policeman 

“The question is, has what you heard any bearing 
on the cas said Cassidy, testily 

if there was any sense in the talk, it might bear on 
the case,”’ said the officer 

There's a good deal of nonsense bears on every 
case,’’ said the head nstable, sententiously. Let us 
have yours 

Slattery of the Dark Pool—Dumb Slattery they call 
him; not that he is afflicted with dumbness by nature, 

ird of his hardly ever saying a word 


but out of 


I know, 1 ki in Cassidy, with a couple 


of sharp nods of |} ead 
‘Dumb Slatt of the Dark Pool of Greenane, was 
out in the direct ot O’Brien’s Castle the night of the 
robbery 
**Poaching 
Maybe 
In close time —the vil 
He didn’t say he was poacl sit 
“Ha, ha, ha! O'Reilly It isn’t likely he would say 


he was poaviin 


Anyway, sir, he wa omewhere near the castle, 
either in O' Brier Pass or on the heather above it, and 
they say he saw somet! rs 

“Whic : e isn’t blind as well as dumb! 
You're wastir y time, O'Reilly. What did Dumb 
Slattery 

Well, sir, t my story I'm only telling what I 
heard. They say w the ghost of the castle.’’ 

The ghost of t ustle Oh, ho, ho, ho!—ah, ah, 
ah! Chat a i to Cassidy laughed. And 
what did the ghost é istle do or say 

Slattery th t rose out of the roof, put its 
arms above its head, and flew up into the sky.’ 

Ah, now! That’sa good one said the head con- 
stabie, derisively. i thought ghosts always rose up out 
of the ground and went down below again when they 
had taken their constitutional. But to fly up into the 


air is beyond belief—barring the ghost was a witch— 
and my opinion is that no court of law would have any- 
thing to say to such an unnatural ghost, as one that was 
also a witch. 


If you meet that ghost, O'Reilly, give him 


By RICHARD DOWLING, 
of Killard Sweet Inisfail,” “Catmur's Caves,” 
a wide berth. We don't want him here. He’s only fit 
f_r a museum of natural curiosities.” 


He turned to the constables, and said bruskly, ‘‘What 


you have te » do is to bring O’Heollaghan the fool in here 
before midnig ht. 
CHAPTER XI. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 
THE town of Ballymore had begun to wane nearly 
half a century before old Corcoran drew bis money out 
of the bank to buy a wife. Before the famine it owned 


a population of sixteen thousand; in the days of old 


Corcoran’s loss the population had sunk to eight or nine 


thousand. The famine, followed by the cholera, struck 
the first blow at Ballymore’s prosperity. 
When hunger and disease had decimated the land, 


then set in the great Saades which goes on to this day. 
Every ten years which over our heads even now, 
more people leave Lreland than Moses led out of the land 
of Pharaoh. 
Ballymore had been the center of a fine wheat coun 
sn , and is the head of the navigable waters of the river. 
Until the river passes under the Old Bridge it is not of 
any commercial or industrial value, save for the turning 
of a few undershot mill-wh 


pass 

















f S. 

For twenty miles around all the corn used to find its 
way into the town. Most of it was ground by the at 
mills there, and large quantities of flour and wheat and 
oats and barley and butter went down the river in 
barges to th aport, forty or fifty miles below. 

\ few years after famine and cholera had done their 
work, and the exodus had begun, a railway reached 
Ballymore and passed on to the seaport. That was the 
next great blow struek at its prosperity. The railway 
took all the produce of a rich agricultural country by 
the town, and it was no longer the market for the plain. 
And the wagons of this railway killed the barges of the 
river. 

Then slowly and surely came the last misfortune 
Agriculture no longer paid. Foreign wheat killed 
native wheat. Corn no longer went down by river or 
rail to the seaport. Wheat now came up by the railway 
from the port, and bread, made of foreign grain, could 
be sold to the reapers in the field cheaper than it could 
be made from the ears they were laying low with their 
hooks Half the merchants and shopkeepers were 
ruined, and not one in a hundred could boast of a grow- 
ing balance at his bank. 

The trader who had now the reputation of being the 


richest in the town was Cornelius Prendergast—a man 


of enormous proportions, six feet three feet in height, 
weighing over twenty stone, with a head remarkably 
small for his height and build. His face was round, 
chubby, almost childish, notwithstanding his seventy 
years. His cheeks were rosy, his voice was young and 
cheery, his gestures enthusiastic, his words and man 
ners gay. He had little, dark gray eyes of extraordi- 


the only features which 
Not that you saw 


shyness. They were 


reached maturity. 


nary quick 
seemed to have 


much of them. He never turned them to your eyes for 
more than an instant; and in that instant you became 
aware that you had not to do with an overgrown 


schoolboy. but with a man of penetration and acuteness. 
Those lightning glances had a disconcerting effect. 
Never coming early in a chat, they made the beholder 
sorry he had allowed himself to be allured into out- 
spokenness by the guileless appearance of his compan- 
ion, and they begot an uneasy resolution to be in future 
more guarded with Prender 

Cornelius Prendergast—c alled Corney Pendergass by 
country people—was said to be the best business man in 
the town, and those who, despite his innocent appear- 
ance and youthful voice and manner, did nof like him 
declared he was certainly as sharp as the law allowed; 
that he was at heart a rogue, and that his natural 
roguery now and then tinctured his business transac- 
tions. He manufactured tobacco, rope, bacon, leather 
He sold the articles of his making wholesale round the 
country, and retail at his shop in Dublin Street, the big- 
gest shop in the town, excepting the drapers’. He and 
his wife lived in the large house over the shop. He had 
started in life as a working man in a tanyard, and now 
it was said that outside his various businesses he owned 
forty thousand pounds, more than one-half of which had 
been made in speculation and money-lending. 

His day was spent in looking after his various con- 





cerns. When at Dublin Street during business hours 
he was to be seen in the counting-house, which was 
separated from the shop by a glass partition. Here 


Mrs. Prendergast kept watch and ward, save when she 
took her onan oak chair in the body of the shop 
itself, just outside the door of the counting-house. 

This Cornelius Prendergast, with his prosperous un- 
der ‘rtakings and his forty thousand pounds, had once been 


CASE 


a great friend of William Butler, now in desperate 
straits for money and in dread of being pitched neck 
and crop out of his farm into the road. 

When Prendergast was beginning to rise in the 
world, Butler had taken him by the hand and helped 
him up. At that time two pretty girls, Bridget and 
Ellen O’Donoghoe, kept a confectioner’s shop in the 
town. Prendergast, the elder of the friends, married 
Bridget, the ek ler of the girls, and Butler married Ellen. 
It was then said that Bridget, with, her good looks and 


stylish figure, might have done better than to accept the 
foreman of a tanyard; but that as for Ellen she had 
been born under a lucky planet, it being a thing hither- 
to unheard of that a gentleman farmer should pick a 
wife from among the shopkeepers of Ballymore. 

For many years Prendergast and Butler were the 
best of friends. Then, when the former was making 
rapid strides toward a fortune, and the latter was be- 
ginning to feel the pinch of agricultural depression, 
Butler borrowed money of Prendergast. In business 


Dar Intrude ; ete. 


matters Butler was careless. Without thought or ex- 
amination he signed what Prendergast put before him, 
and found out later that onerous conditions never 
spoken of by Prendergast had been imported into the 
written bargain. There and then Butler swore he would 
have no more to do with his co-brother-in-law, and for 
twenty years there had been no communication of any 


kind between the two families. Butler’s only child 
Mary was not born until eighteen years after marriage; 
the Prendergasts never had a child. 


In the afternoon of that day in May, when Corcoran 
discovered his loss, Mrs. Prendergast was sitting on the 
oak chair outside the counting-house door, playing with 
her gold eyeglass. She was a stout woman, somewhat 
like her sister, Mrs. Butler, but with an air of enormous 
consequence, People said she was not as sharp as her 
husband, but that he was much indebted to her for 
his extraordinary success in life. In manner she was 
pompous; in heart not unkindly. It was rumored that 
she ruled her husband in essential matters, leaving de- 
tails to him, and that she often disapproved of Corney’s 
sharp practices. 

Six men attended to the business of 
the part of the shop in front of the counting- 


the shop, and 
house was 


just now full of customers. rs. Prendergast’s eyes 
were directed toward the little crowd of buyers, but she 
was not looking at them, she saw them only in a dim 
way, her thoughts were occupied with the more impor- 


tant concerns of her husband than the retail of a pair of 
boot soles or the we ighing ofa pound of bacon, 
A figure separated itself from the body of customers 


nd approached Mrs. Prendergast. The sitting woman 
glanced up. Instantly the abstracted look left her 
eyes, and was succeeded by an expression of bewildered 
amazement, 

Mercy on us!’’ she cried. ‘‘Mary Butler!” 

I have seen you hundreds of times, aunt, but I have 
never spoken to you until now,”’ said the girl, clasping 
her hands before her. 

And what brings you here to-day?” asked the ot] 
recovering a little; her bewildering amazement giving 
way to curiosity and suspicion. ‘Is your mother 
dying?” 

“No, aunt, my mother is quite well. But my father 
has turned me out of the house, and I have no one to 
come to but you. If I may not stay here a little 
while- 


Her voice 


would not allow her to finish the sentence, 
She passed one shaking . 


hand over the other. 


he woman sat staring at the tall, trembling: girl, 
Mrs. Prendergast was now free from the effects of the 
first shock of surprise, but the girl’s words had set her 


thoughts in a whirl, and the clear-mindedness of her or- 
dinary condition was still lacking. 

‘If you left home, my child, you did right to come 
here. You are my niece, and you and your uncle Cor- 
nelius, or you and I, never 'quarreled. Let us go into 
the house, and you can tell me all about it.”’ 

The woman's brain being disordered, her heart spoke, 
to the great credit of her nature. She », and led the 
way into the dwelling-house through a door behind her 
chair. 

When they were seated in the large, over-furnished, 
and garish drawing-room, on the first floor, Mrs. Pren- 
dergast asked: 

‘*‘And what was the cause of William Butler doing 
this unnatural and dreadful thing? I am sure, my 
dear’’—examining the girl appreciatively through her 
gold eyeglass—‘‘that it is for no fault of gon 

“Thank you, aunt,’’ gasped the girl. ‘‘I did not dare 


rose 


to hope fora good word, My father promised me {to 
Mr. Stephen Corcoran—”’ 

‘Promised you to old Corcoran, the humpedback 
miser!’’ shouted Mrs. Prendergast, with a loud stage 


laugh (she was far too great a lady to havea natural 
be the death of me! 


laugh). ‘Oh, Mary, you will 
Promised you to old Coreoran! Why, you are joking, 
my girl!’ 

“No, aunt; I am not joking,’’ said the girl, some- 


what overcome by her aunt’s boisterous reception of the 
news, the barbarous splendor of the room, and the im- 
posing gorgeousness of her aunt's dress. 

Mrs. Prendergast’s dress was more striking than her 
rooni: a gown of sky-blue figured silk, a black satin 
apron with lace edge, a  § of sky-blue and red artifi- 
cial flowers, and a large brooch of emeralds and dia- 
monds. She had one gold neck chain for her watch and 
another for her gold eyeglass. At the corner of her 
watch-pocket hung a gold watch-key, a gold pencil-case, 
anda couple of gold seals. The fingers of both her 
hands were thickly covered with rings. 

‘And you did quite right to come away. Iam sure 
there isn’t a girl in Ballymore who wouldn't do as you 
have done, and I think all the better of you for it 
There isn’t a widow apple-woman on the Cross would 
marry such an old show if he came in a gilt carriage for 
her! And then, although he has, I believe, a few 
pounds’’—this in the superior manner of one who has 
no patience to think of so few thousands as Corcoran 
might possess—‘‘he’d take very good care to- keep every 
penny of it and give you nothing but cotton prints to 
wear ’’—looking complacently at her own sky-blue fig- 
ured silk—‘‘and nothing better than herrings jand stir- 
about and skim-milk to eat. Besides, child, I have just 
heard that all old Corcoran’s money has been stolen.”’ 

This speech, delivered with great force and i 
and accompanied by much motion of extended arms 
sawing up and down at a distance from the body, put 
Mary in an awkward position. The girl raised her hand 
to her face and colored deeply. 

“It is not on account of Mr. Corcoran my father was 
so angry, but because—’’ 

She paused. and hung her head, and bent her eyes on 
the rainbow-colored carpet. 

















“Because why, child?’’ asked Mrs. Prendergast, not 
much interested. 

After hearing that her brother-in-law wanted to 
marry his lovely, blooming young daughter to that pe- 
nurious, deformed old man, Mrs. Prendergast had scant 
stock of curiosity for a new surprise. 

‘Because I—promised. Mr. McDonnell of the bank 
that I—would—never marry—any man—”’ 

Good gracious, child! What is this you are saying? 
How could young McDonnell have any right to get 
such a promise from you?’’ interrupted the woman, 
opening her eyes and mouth with all the astonishment 
she had left. 

“T promised him I would never marry any man—but 
hims¢ n** 

“Oh, I see!” with an audible drawing-in of breath. 
“You and he have been pulling a cord! Oh, I see! 
Very pretty indeed! Very pretty indeed!”’ 

The girl had not the courage to look up. She could 
not tell by the voice whether her aunt was angry or 
not. 

‘‘When Mr. McDonnell spoke to me, and when I gave 
him my promise,”’ said she, desperately, ‘I did not know 
my father had any other intentions for me.”’ 

‘‘Well, that is all the better, though I don’t think it 
ought to make any difference in the long run. I'll tell 
you what you'll do: you'll stop with us, and I'll send 
Cornelius down to young McDonnell to say you are 
here, and to ask him up to tea this evening; and you'll 
be married out of this house, and we'll give you as 
grand a wedding as Ballymore ever saw, and that will 
show the town and country how little I care for the foul 
things William Butler has been saying of Cornelius 
Prendergast all these years.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
CORCORAN. CHARGES M‘DONNELL. 


LATE in the afternoon of that day most of the story 
had got abroad. It was known that the money had dis- 
appeared; that old Corcoran had proposed for Mary 
Butler; that James McDonnell had asked her to marry 
him, and had received a favorable reply ; that the girl, 
turned out of her home by her father,hhad sought and 
found asylum in Prendergast’s, and that the police, be- 
lieving the Fool had taken the money, were searching 
everywhere for him. Altogether it was a most delight- 
ful sensation for the easy-going townsfolk. In the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, no such exciting first 
act of a drama had been played by neighbors. Only 
one important incident of the tale was reserved from ‘the 
public—namely, that McDonnell had advised the miser 
to withdraw his money from the bank. 

All sympathy was with the young people. The Pren- 
dergasts went up in public favor when it was known 
that Mary Butler lay under theirroof. No word had 
ever been said against Mrs. Prendergast, except that 
she was a little too purse-proud and pompous. Many 
things had been said about her husband’s business trans- 
actions. But now people were willing to forget the 
woman’s pride of wealth and her consequence, and to 
call her husband’s sharp practices by no severer name 
than hardness. 

But the feeling against Corcoran and Butler ran 
high. An excited fishwoman declared that ‘‘Ould Cor- 
coran ought to be thrun into the river, wud a stone- 
weight of bad coppers tied to his ould heels.” 

An’ a good job, too, that the ould villain of the wor- 
reld was robbed of his dirty money, grabbed be him sit- 
tin’ at home on his hunkers from the poor widdies an’ 
orphans that rotted in his soakin’ ould gizabos,” said 
another woman in the fish market. ‘If he kem axin’ 
me fur wan of me daughthers, it’s a clout of haak I'd 
give him across that rawbone, hatchet muns of his.” 

“I'd like to see him thinkin’ of wan of me daugh- 
thers, wud his hump,”’ said another fishwoman, appar- 
ently mistaking the seat of thought in the body of the 
hunchback, ‘‘an’ I'd soon let him know, wud the nails 
of me five fingers, that if he was a lord I was a lady.” 

‘‘An’ think of ould Billy Butler wantin’ to sell that 
lovely young crayture toa man wud wan fut in the 
grave! He ought to be turned out of the parish wud 
bell, book, and candlelight!’ said the first speaker. 

‘‘Begor, rather than have any ructions about the 
girl,’ said Martin Power, the livery-stable keeper, to a 
triend, ‘“‘I’d marry her meself.”’ 

That afternoon the owner of O’Brien’s Castle set out 
for Ballymore. When half-way along Keating’s Walk 
he met a woman with a basket on her arm and a baby 
in a shawl on her back. 

‘God save you, ould Corcoran,” said she, pulling up 
in front of him, and barring his way. 

“God save you kindly, honest woman,” said he. 

“Maybe yeh were thinkin’ of goin’ to town?’’ said 
she. 

‘Then I was,’’ he answered; ‘‘and you’re not help- 
ing me much by standing there in my road.” 

‘An’ were yeh thinkin’ of goin’ over the New 
Bridge?” 

‘‘T was,’’ he answered sharply. 
of going under it.” 

‘“‘T guessed as much,”’ said she, ‘Well, if I was yeh 
I’d turn me back on the town an’ me face for the 
castle.” 

‘For what?’’ he demanded, angrily flicking a pebble 
with his short, stout stick. 

. ‘‘Why, to resave yer company, to be sure.”’ 

“My company! I’m not expecting »ny company. 
What do you mean?” 

“Oh, if yeh’re goin’ be the New Bridge, yeh’ll know 
soon enough, for yeh’ll meet them about there.’’ 

‘“Meet who, honest woman?’’ said he, looking up 
with his weak blue eyes into the woman's face. 

“Why, the hundhred or so of women wud Johannah 
Quirk that’s gein’ up to see you at the castle an’ wish 
yeh joy on yer goin’ to marry purty Mary Butler, to be 
sure. An’, be the same token, there may be some sinse 
in what yeh said about not often goin’ undher the 
Bridge, for I heard them say it wouldn’t be a bad thing 
to throw yeh into the wather. Whisht!’'—she put her 
hand behind her ear and bent toward the town—‘‘I hear 
them? There's a hundhred an’ fifty of them, I’m sure. 
Whisht! I hear them screechin’ an’ bawlin’. Well, 
I'll be goin’ me road an’ you'll be goin’ yours, so good- 
evenin’ to yeh, ould Corcoran, an’ a pleasant journey 
an’ safe return to yeh.” 


“T don't often think 
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The woman moved aside and resumed her way 

For a while the old man stockstill where 
woman had left him. 

He had been on his way to Cassidy, to learn if any- 
thing had been heard of O’Hoollaghan, and to comply 
with some legal formality, he did not know or care 
what. He felt a dull, aching conviction that the head 
constable would have no news, If so, what was the use 
of police formalities? What he wanted was his money 
or news of his money. News of it would be very good, 
almost as good as the money itself—that is, of course, 
news that Cassidy had it safe, or could tell for certain 
that it was safe. He had been on his way to Cassidy, 
with his mind full of nothing but his money and a feel- 
ing that no man who ever trod Irish soil had been so 
badly treated as he, and that Ballymore deserved to be 
leveled for producing and harboring the miscreant who 
had despoiled him. Now, here was this woman with 
her story of Johannah Quirk and &@ mob of viragos com- 
ing out from the town to annoy him about Mary Butler. 

Why, he had forgotten all about Mary Butler! He 
had not forgotten all about her in the sense of there 
being such person, or of his having entertained some 
extraordinary notion of marrying her; but she had not 
been in his mind one second out of the hour. He had 
no more thought now of marrying the girl than of fling- 
ing himself headlong down the side of the hill. Why 
should these women come to annoy him? And when 
they did come, what would they do? Merely ‘‘bah!”’ at 
him, or what? 

It looked very unpleasant. These ferocious women 
from the lanes and alleys were not nice in their appear- 
ance or in their language, or in their actions. When 
roused, they were quite capable of doing what that wo- 
man who stopped him had hinted at—throwing him 
into the river! But why? Why should they want to 
throw him into the river? He had not done harm to 
Mary Butler or to any one else. 

He had seen these women of the lanes and alleys in 
angry excitement at election times, when feelings broke 
bounds; he had seen them take the part of an injured 
sister, and he felt that they were capable of desperate 
things. Even an unblemished man of fair proportions 
and strength would have no chance against them, for 
he could not defend himself, and there would be no hope 
for such a man but in flight. 

What chance could he, Stephen 
against them? None whatever. 

He roused himself from these thoughts, turned his 
face toward the direction in which the woman had dis- 
appeared, walked back rapidly to the castle and bolted 
himself in, 

He sought the little room in the square tower, and 
guided by instinct which imposed work, set himself to 
restore to order the confusion he had created there, and 
when the work was finished sat down to brood. His 
musiugs were undisturbed by any expedition of viragos 
from the slums. This expedition had been the invention 
of the woman on Keating’s Walk. She thought in no 
more salutary manner could the foolish old man be re- 
proved than by the belief that a band of remorseless 
Amazons were on their way from the town to avenge 
the indignity put upon their reason and their sex by the 
pretensions of such a specimen of man to the blooming 
and lovely MaryButler. The town, the county, common 
sense would be disgraced if this marriage were allowed 
to take place, and she would do all she could to prevent 
it What could act asa finer deterrent on a creature 
like Corcoran than the idea that the hint of the match 
was sufficient to rouse active indignation in the breasts 
of these women, who were the terror of peaceful, to say 
nothing of timid, people. Pa 

Although the old man had only one thing to think 
of, it more than sufficed to keep him in thought. Once 
he found himself inside the walls of his home he gave no 
more heed to the threatened expedition. No body of 
women could break into his stronghold. If they came 
they might deride and vilify him as much as they 
pleased outside; he within should not even hear their 
voices. 

The longer Corcoran brooded over the circumstances 
of the case the more he found his thoughts tend to one 
conclusion. By the time McDonnell knocked at the door 
he felt no more doubt of the road by which his notes 
had gone than he did that the walls around him were 
built of stone. 

‘‘Good-evening, Mr. McDonnell, 
the teller in. 

The bank clerk noticed the prefix added to his name 
by the other, used only once or twice before, but used 
now with some strange difference. He answered: 

“‘Good-evening, sir. I hope I see you better?’ 

“Take a chair,’’ said the host, sitting down on one 
himself. He made no answer to the inquiry. 

McDonnell seemed a shade paler, a degree more 
quiet than usual, but his eyes were as steadfast and his 
air as confident as ever. 

“‘T have come, sir,’ said he with great deliberation, 
‘to know your decision with regard to Miss Butler.” 

“Tl not keep you waiting To~g for that,’’ said Cor- 
coran, looking straight into the eyes of the other. ‘‘I 
had intentions myself in that quarter, but the loss of my 
money puts all such thoughts out of my head forever. 
Even if I got back my money this minute, I'd never 
again think of marrying her or any other girl. What 
I’ve gone through and am going through show me I'm 
too old-for new thoughts, and that marriage would be 
the height of folly.” 

‘Then, sir, 1 may consider that whether the money is 
recovered or not you leave me a free field?’ 

“TI leave you a free field once and forever,’’ said Cor- 
coran, with white, trembling lips. All this time he kept 
his weak eyes steadily fixed on the eyes of the other. 

“I may regard this as definitely settled between us; 
for. bear it ‘in mind, Mr. Corcoran, your money is sure 
to be found.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,’’ whispered the hunch- 
back in a whisper of caressing tone which made the 
young man start and look all over the other as though 
something most unexpected had occurred. ‘‘I’m glad to 
hear you say that, Mr. McDonnell. You may stake your 
life on my honor. I may be and I am a near man, but I 
never yet broke my word or did a dishonorable thing 
abont money.. You may stake your soul on my keeping 
my word, Mr. McDonnell.” 

Again the ‘‘Mr.”’ before the nante, but now the young 
man knew what was so surprising in the hunchback’s 
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Corcoran, have 


said he, as he let 








attitud: The Mr. w not the Mr f repuision and 
repudiation among friends, nor t Mr. of ceremony ; it 
was the servile Mr., the cringing, fawning, abject Mr. cf 
the suing vassal to his lord. The whole attitu ft 
man before him was that of o1 | in the consciou 
ness of his ow unworthine addre F uperilor im 
measurably above hin 
All that vou have done for me before. Mr. Cor oran, 

is nothing compared with thi said the teller, in a déep 
voice, 

‘I’m very glad it pleases you, Mr, McDonnell, fi 
going to ask you a great favor in a minute; but bel 
tell you what that favor is, may I remind you ¢ 
I kept a promise, on oath, if you like, made to you w 
I said I'd never let on toa soul that you warned me 
draw my money out of the bank In all my ti 
never let out that secret. I kept it as dark as the heart 
of the hill, I kept it as dark as the bones of the dead in 
St. Mary’s Graveyard That'll show you how I can keep 
my word. Doesn't it 

“Indeed it does. You know that to say anything 
about that warning would be to do me no good ; 

“Tam aware it would do you no good, and I think it 
might ruin you. Well, now, from first to last I have 
done you two good turns; to repay one of them you swore 
you would give your ilfe tor me. ' 

“*T swore it most solemnly, and meant it with all my 
soul,”’ ; 

That's right. That's the good, kind, grateful boy I 
took you for from the beginning Now, Mr. McDonnell, 
is my time for asking you for that good turn. Will you 
do it : 


You need not ask me such a 
my,word and honor—I swear to you on my s 
no matter what the consequences to me.” 
raised hi» hand. 

“That's right—that’s right! 
my own boy that I put in the way of doing great things 
in life, that I gave the loveliest ang best girl in Ireland 
to for a wife, do this one thing for me, and ‘twill pay me 
back over and over again.”’ 

“‘Ask,”’ said the young man, again raising his hand, 

‘‘Mr. McDonnell, give me back my money. 

“What?’ 

“My movey—give me back my money. That’s all. 
I don’t want revenge. I don’t want to take the law of 
you. lIonly want you to give me back my money, for 
“tis bite and sup, wife. and light and warmth to me, and 
now that all between me and Mary Butler, my 
money doesn’t stand between you and her. : 

“Mr. Corcoran, only I know your habits so wel', I'd 
think you have been drinking.”’ 

“Think what you please, say what you please, do 
what you please, only give me back my money, and take 
with you all through life, and into the grave, and beyond 
the grave, the blessing of a poor old man—a poor with- 
ered, old broken-backed lord.’ 

“I know no more about your money than the child 
unborn,” 

““Maybe so. Ill believe anything you say if youll 
only give it to me, or tell me where to find it. You, Mr. 
McDonnell. sir, my own boy, you told me to draw it out 
ot the bank, and you swore me never to tell a soul you 
recommended me to draw it out, and I didn’t. You 
were the only person who saw it in this room, and you 
knew I put it in that escritoire there, and that it was a 
stone wall between you and the girl. Then you took it 
away and hid it under a stone, or threw it into a furze- 
bush, to keep it out of your way to Mary Butler. But 
now the way to Mary Butler is open, you don’t want the 
money to lie rotting under a stone or in a furze-bush, 
while I am lying awake in the night listening to the 
winds blowing my money away?” ‘ 

“‘T have told you I know nothing of your money, Mr, 
Corcoran.”’ 

“So you did; but any man may make a mistake.” 

McDonnell laughed, and rose. 

“You won't tell me where it is! Then, by all the 
powers above us,’’ cried Corcoran, his manner suddenly 
changing from abject whining entreaty to furious men- 
ace, ‘‘I’ll make you tell, if | hunt you to the ends of 
the world!”’ 

‘You'll be in a lunatic asylum in twenty-four hours 
if you continue going on in this way,”’ said McDonnell, 
backing toward the door. 

With a scream of rage the hunchback leaped from his 
chair, and darted a couple of paces in pursuit, then sud- 
denly drew up on seeing a burly figure at the bottom of 
the deep embrasure of the door. 

‘‘What on earth is the matter?’’ 
third man. 

“Cassidy!’’. yelled the hunchback. ‘‘Mr. Cassidy, 
head constable of Ballymore, there’s the man that stole 
my money! I give James McDonnell in charge for the 
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e you 


do it, 


Mr. McDonnell, 


Now, 
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cried the voice of a 


CHAPTER XIII, 
DUMB SLATTERY’ SPEAKS. 


OnE of the policemen had told Cassidy that Dumb 
Slattery declared he had seen a ghost on O’Brien’s 
Castle the night of Corcoran’s great misfortune. No 
man in Ballymore believed less in ghosts than the head 
constable. Still this case of Corcoran’s was a very im- 
portant one, and a good detective never leaves any point 
unconsidered, any mystery behind him. Cassidy had 
made up his mind to call on Corcoran that evening. If 
he went to ©’Brien’s Castle by the Old Bridge, instead 
of by the New Bridge, he could take on his way the 
Dark Pool of Greenane, where Slattery lived. 

Part of Ballymore is built on an island, and artificial 
waterways have been made to supply force for under- 
shot mill-wheels. The river above the town is dammed 
by weirs. Above the town the water is deep, slow, 
treacherous-looking. At the head of the island, half a 
mile above the town, the stream makes a sharp bend to 
the right, bites into the lower slope of the hill, forming 
a small bay of deep water, surrounded on three sides by 
low lime-stone cliffs. This little bay is the Vark Pool 
of Greenane. Into the fourth or water side of the Pool 

rojects from the head of the island a narrow tongue of 
and. On the point of this projecting tongue of land 
stands a solitary, miserable decayed cabin of a single 
room. Against one of the walls of the cabin leans a 
shed, and under the shed is a small forge. In the cabin 
lived Dumb Slattery alone, and at the forge in the shed 
he earned his bread as a nailmaker. 
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Dumb Slattery 1 low zed, thickset. broad- 
shouldered, il i i man of forty-five. His eyes 
were deepset, dark, |} He er left } eabin and 
forge save to | to M: ind, some said, 
make an occasio! I xpedition by night He 
had no companior Ld uy iate From 
week's end t veel na ed no Ci ial word 
with a soul He ‘ ire is forge to Prender- 
gast’s, where he s ra ! flix down his wares on 
the counter e them take up the money, and 
walk hom ithout utteru 1 word Sunda on his 
way to and from Ma h ud reply to greetings with 
anod. When ent to y the simple necessaries of 
life, he pointed at what | vanted, or asked for them 
in the b fest 1 ner, put own his money, and de- 
parted. He t n ilent man in Ballymore, and 
it bein t ! much n to talk, the townsfolk looked 
askance at | i 

In | i sith his lonely habit as the loneliness 
ef his habitation Often a whole month passed without 
bringing a soul by day or by night to the edge of the 
eliffs overhanging the Dark Pool. The waters of it had 
an evil aspect and a dread repute. Three times within 
memory of the living had a ce sperate human being 
sought death in the waters of the Pool No man, 
woman, or child voluntarily approached its brink. Any 
one but a strong swimmer accidentally falling into it 
had but scant chance of life. It was believed t t those 
who gazed long at its waters were drawn toward them, 
and lured into its unrelenting depths. Fathers and 
mothers warned their children from the place, as though 
<r vapors emanated from its waters. Around it on 

the high mainland grew a plantation, and the screen of 
trecs added 1 to the solitude. 

The tongue of land which projected from the head 
of the island and entered the bay was the loneliest piece 
of ground in the district. The whole head of the island 
was defended against the stream by a deep belt of osiers, 
where no one came but once a vear to cut the wands. 
Behind the osiers lay 4 marshy waste, with, in places, 
tufts of rush. 

Leading to Slattery’s cabin stretched a long lane 
which went no further than his door. Why this lane 
had been made no on lew It was now in the last 
stages of neglect and iv. Its ditches had fallen 
down here and there here and there had sunken 
into the boggy ground. | ummer the path was over- 
grown and matted and bramble. In winter 
it was treacherous and fuil of spongy holes. Access to 
it was gained from tl Old Brid which was not one 
set of arches, but a su ion of bridges first from the 
northern mainland to the island, then over the low 
arches of mill-races cut in the island, and thence over 
the second branch of the river to the southern mainland, 

It was a bright. clear evening when Head Constable 
Cassidy turned off the Old Bridge into the lonely lane 
leading to Slattery’s. ‘I was not a sound in the air 
but the ripple of the river in the} ls, and now and 
then, high aloft, the lor | caw of a cro\ rhe soli- 
tude was not that of a place which h never been used 
by man, not that of a place which ha n used and 
deserted by man, but that of a place which is shunned 
by man. The whisper of iter in the reeds seemed 
a@warning against the | fluence of the region—an 
attempt to tell its awful re ») that men might creep 
away from its malign pel] The note of the crow 
seemed the discordant fra nt of a lamentation over 
the things which the place had done, over the power for 
evil which zy it still inhered 

The head constable was a well-fed, practical man, 
with little imagination o1 ituality, yet the influence 
of the swamp was too strong to be kept outside even his 
stolid nature Some shaft of the boding awfulness 
pierced him and made him wince. 


“Miserable place for a man to live in,”’ he muttered, 
as he came in sight of Slattery’s cabin, 

The door of the dwelling-house faced Cassidy as he 
approached. He could hear the blast of the bellows and 
the dull beat of the hammer on the hot, soft rod as the 
bolt of the nail was formed, and the sharp click-click- 
chick as the head was fashioned; but he could not see 
the worker, for the shed faced the hills on his left as he 
fame down the rotting lane. 

Cassidy stepped briskly round the corner of the cabin, 
and stood for a few moments regarding Slattery. The 
nailer, working with extraordinary rapidity, was stand- 
ing with his back to the policeman, now turning half 
round to the fire, now back again to the little anvil set 
in a barre! of iron filings. 

**Regor,’’ said the policeman to himself, ‘‘it’s enough 
to drive a man mad, such a life in such a lonely place. 
Working all day long without a word from a Christian 
or the thought of a sociable hour in the evening; and 
they tell me he doesn’t even smoke! Why, it's worse 
than solitary confinement! They tell me, too, he 
doesn’t make any kind but hobnails for Prendergast. 
Now, if he made an occasional thousand of tenpennies, 
to say nothing of half-crowns, it would be a break. 
But to be ever and always one, two, three, four, click- 
click-click-clicking hobnails in such a lonely place, and 
with such a lonely life, is enough to break down the 
mind of any man living.’’ Cassidy advanced a step and 
called out Hello, Slattery! Hammering for bare life, 
as usual?” 

The nailer paused in his work, bent his head toward 
the river, and put his hand behind his ear. 

“As sure as | live,”’ thought Cassidy, in amazement, 

“he thinks ‘tis the water that spoke! 
It's not the river that’s talking, but me,” said the 
head constable aloud. 

The nailer rested t 





e head of his hammer on the top 








of the barrel of filings, slowly raised his bent, squat 
figure, turned round without moving himself, and looked 
out of dull, lack-luster eves at his visitcr. When he saw 
Cassidy he made nos of recognition, said no word, 
bat turned slowly bac illed a rod out of the fire, and 
made a nail, as though his solitude had not been in- 
vaded. 
i want to have a few words with you, Slattery,” 

said the head constable, in a loud voice. 

The manner and m« of the nailer led the other 
to speak as though addressing one hard of hearing. 

Slattery took his secOnd rod out of the fire, made 
nother nail, and having rested the rod against the side 
of the he : turn d slowly round once more, this time 





moving his feet and fully 


fronting the police man. 
Cassidy said, in an indulg 


ut, encouraging tone, ‘Do 
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you remember Wednesday night, when you were on 
Slieve Rue, taking a walk for ‘the good of your health 
after your hard day’s work?’ 

Slattery nodded dubiously, as though out of mere 
habit of thus replying to questions rather than in direct 
answer to this partic ular inquiry. 

‘You need not be afraid,” said Cassidy, with a smile; 
‘I’m not going to say anything about a rabbit or a hare 
or a bird. If you did happen to come across anything 
of that kind you couldn't help it, I suppose. I’m not 
going to bother you about a matter of that sort now. 
But tell me, did you see anything else? Did you see 
anything out of the way near O’Brien’s Castle?’’ 

The nailer came to Cassidy, laid a thick black fore- 
finger on the ofticer’s sleeve, and looking up into the 
other’s eyes with a strange, shy, frightened gaze, said 
in a low, hoarse voice: 

I was undher O’Brien’s Castle. I looked up at the 
sky to see if there was anny rain on the hills, an’ then I 
seen it,’ 

“Saw what?”’ 

The ghost,’ whispered Slattery. ‘‘An’ I'll never go 
afther rabbit or bird or hare again. The sighth of the 
ghost gev me me death. The sighth of the ghost wint 
down me throath like the cowld of frost, an’ it touched 
me heart, an’ I’m not long for this worreld. Me heart 
is burnt wud the frost of that sighth. The middle of me 
heart is ice; it never warrumed sence, ~. “twill never 
warrum again. I couldn’t stay here, on’y I have the 
runnin’ wather between me an’ the shost At night I 
hear the wind come down O’Brien’s Pass, an’ I know 
the ghost has come down on the wind, for I feel the 
cowld of it on me skin an’ in me marrow. But it can’t 
cross the runnin’ wather, an’ that’s where it’s bet. I 
hear it gnashin’ its teeth when it comes to the runnin’ 
wather an’ can’t cross it to get at me, an’ tear me limb 
from limb an’ heave me body to the crows, Ever sence 
that night the ould villains of crows are gatherin’ here 
from all parts to pick me bones. You won’t let the 
gallows’ birds ait me carcase, Cassidy? You won’t let 
the gallows’ birds dig out me eyes an’ dhrive their bills 
into me heart? An’ when I’m dead, you'll get the 
people to carry me to St. Mary’s—not to O’ Brien’s side 
of the wather. An’ you'll bury me ten—ay, twenty fut 
undher the ground wud the heaviest stone you can get 
lyin’ atop of me, to keep me eyes and me heart from 
the gallows’ birds.”’ 

By the agony of his terror the mouth of Dumb Slat- 
tery was opened, and he spoke at last. 

Cassidy drew back and looked around him uneasily 
There was something awful in hearing this long-silent 
man burst into speech in this horrible solitude. ‘‘Slat- 
tery,’ said he, quietly, “I want you to tell me what 
you saw?”’ 

I saw the ghost of O’Brien’s Castle on the tiptop of 
O’Brien’s Castle. It put its two hands up over its head 
this way’’—he lifted both arms aloft—‘‘an’ it went up 
into the ] yuld carrion crow risin’ from a 
dhrownde idy, you'll see they make that 
grave ten—ay, twe nty fut deep? 

‘Yes—yes, I'll see they do, Slattery. But I want to 
hear more about this ghost.’’ 


There’s nothing more to tell. It went up in the 





And you heard no sound?” 

No more than if I was undher ten—ay, twenty fut 
of earth. An’, Cassidy, you'll take care they make i 
deep? . 

“To be sure—to be sure. Did you see anything of 
O’Hoollaghan the Fool that night?”’ 

“Ts it me? What would anny sinsible man want wud 
a fool like O’ Hoollag han? 

‘Well,”’ said Cassidy, backing away, “‘I’ll be wishing 
you good evening.”’ 

‘‘Good-evening, Cassidy. You always had a good 
heart, in spite of the clothes you wear, an’ you'll see 
they keep the runnin’ wather between me an’ the castle. 
Look, Cassidy! the’ ’s wan of them gallows’ birds above 
yer head!’’ he yelled; and with a scream of terror he 
darted into the cabin. 

The head constable began retracing his steps. 
‘Faith!’ said he, looking uneasily at the darkening, 
weird solitude. slattery has spoken at last, but his 
reason is gone! I wonder what it was he saw, or did 
he see any thing at all? Maybe he was mad before he 
went poaching Wednes lay night. And again, maybe 
he did see something, and what he saw turned his head. 
At any rate, his evidence isn’t worth much of itself, 
though what he said may put me on the scent.” 











CHAPTER XIV. 
‘“FREE!’’? SHE CRIED—‘‘FREE!”’ 

THE head constable went from this interview with 
Slattery to O'Brien's Castle, and entere 2d the room of the 
square tower as Corcoran’s rage against McDonnell 
reached a climax, and the hune hback on seeing him 
called for the young bank clerk's arrest. 

‘‘Easy, easy, Mr. Corcoran—easy!"’ said the officer, 
making a gesture deprecating violence in the owner of 
the place. ‘‘It’s about as serious a thing as a man can 
do to cause the arrest of another man. There’s no 
hurry about taking Mr. McDonnell into custody, for I 
don’t think he shows any signs of running away.” 

Put the handcuffs on him at once, or he’ll be off!” 
screamed the old man. ‘‘Put the hande uffs on him, or 
he’ I be out of the country before morning! 

‘‘He has just as much notion of leaving the c ountry 
as you yourself, Mr. Corcoran. What fresh evidence 
has turned up against him that he should be arrested?’ 

‘‘He was the last person that saw my money; the 
only wp that knew where it was; the only person 
Ww ho had any interest in my ruin!” 

‘That's an old story now. Have you any other rea- 
son for suspecting him? Mind you, when you arrest a 
man you ought to be very sure of your ground, or you 
lay yourself open to anaction. Now, if you have some- 
thing » new to tell me, I'll be glad to hear it. 

‘Yes, I have something to tell you I have not told 
any one yet. The nig ht before I drew my money out of 
the bank. 

The old man paused suddenly, passed his hand over 
his brow, turned on his heel, and smiting his temple 
Ww ith his fist, moaned: 

“Oh, what am I doing? What was I going to say? 
Why, I am forgetting my oath—my more than oath, 
my very word of honor.’ 





“Sir,”’ said McDonnell, in a voice of deep emotion, 
“T never e snvied man before as I envy you in this act of 
reticence. 

The old man turned round to Cassidy. 

“Is not what I have told you enough to justify you 
in arresting this man?”’ 

“Taking all the circumstances of the case into ac- 
count?’ 

“Of course.’ 

ANO. 

The hunchback fell upon his chair with a moan. 

“You have seen nothing of the Fool since?’ asked 
Cassidy, in a tone of retief. He could see that for the 
present Corcoran was vanquished. 

“‘No, he hasn’t come ‘here, nor word of him,” an- 
swered the old man, ina dull, spiritless voice. ‘‘What’s 
the good of looking for. O’Hoollaghan? He didn't even 
know I had the money. 

“Didn’t he? Well, we’re not so sure about that,” 
said the head constable, in a way implying that he, at 
all events, was not certain of the Fool’s ignorance. “Do 
you know how long Sam O'Gorman was in this place 
this morning?” . 

“I don’t,’’ said Coreoran, desolately. The fury 
against McDonnell had by this time died out of him, 
and he sat, huddled together and listless. 

‘Well, he spent a good deal of yesterday trying to 
borrow a trifle in the town. He seems to have been 
glad of a night’s lodging at Cascade Cottage. He comes 
across to your place this morning and rummages about. 
To-day he’s down in the town spending money like slates 
and talking about buying the whole of Ballymore and 
se tting fire to it. 

“Eh?” said the old man, pricking up his ears. 

“I say, Sam O’Gorman seems to have both his pock- 
ets and his hat fulltof money to-day. I mean to keep 
my eye on him, and find out where all his money came 
from.’ 

“Oh, do you say he’s spending my money?” cried 
the hunchback, piteously. 

“I don’t say anything of the sort, and if you go on 
jumping at conclusions in that way, Mr. Corcoran, I 
must make up my mind not to tell you any more of the 
case. And, mind, I must ask you and Mr. McDonnell 
here to give me your words not to repeat what I may 
say or may have said. Iam exceeding my duty in talk- 
ing so freely.”’ 

“I promise you, Cassidy, to keep my mouth sealed,” 
said the young man, who was standing with his back 
against the wall. 

“What do I care about the money Sam O’Gorman is 
spending if it isn’t mine? If he’s spending his own it’s 
the first time in his life he ever did, for he never had 
any of his own before,’’ said Corcoran, peevishly. 

“Tell me, sir, do you know what the ghost they say 
haunts this place is like?’’ asked; the head constable, 
with a laugh. 

“IT don’t; and as I never heard of a ghost that stole 
money, what the ghost is like I don’t care—not making 
you an ill answer,’’ replied the hunchback. 

“Of course, no more than yourself do I believe in 
ghosts that steal money—nor, for the matter of that, in 
ghosts that don't sut sometimes a man may act ghost 
for his own purposes, and Dumb Slattery of the Dark 
Pool has been frightened out of his w its—the little wits 
he had by something he saw orthought he saw on the 
top of this place the night of the robbery. If he saw 
any thing at all, it went up into the sky. 

‘They wouldn’t let anything that stole the money of 
a poor old man like me up into the heavens, whatever 
they might do about giving him a warm corner under 
the earth,”’ said Corcoran. 

“T don’t say he saw anything at all, Mr. Corcoran. 
I believe Slattery’s brains have always been a-wool- 
gathering, and most likely they left him altogether on 
Wednesday night. But if we haven't the Fool and the 
money in the morning (and I’m nearly certain we will), 
Ill come or send a constable to have a look at the roof 
here.” 

‘‘Head constable,’’ said McDonnell, ‘‘am I to consider 
myself under arrest?”’ 

‘‘“Good heavens, no, sir,’’ cried gage with a start. 

“Then I think I will leave you. Good-night, Mr. 
Corcoran, and with all my heart, sir, I pray you may 
soon get your money back. Good-night, Cassidy ;’’ and 
he walked out of the room and into the open air. 

‘Hold on, Mr. McDonnell, and I'll be with you a bit 
of the way, if you’re going toward town,”’ called out the 
head constable, hurrying after him. 

“Well, Cassidy,’’ said the young man when the 
other overtook him, ‘‘you don't think I stole the old 
man’s notes? 

‘Lord, no, sir. But I do hope, for the sake of every 
one, that the Fool with the money will be in our hands 
before this time to-morrow. 

‘And if he isn’t?” 

“Tf he isn’t, it will be very serious.”’ 

“Very serious for whom?’ asked McDonnell, with a 
strong breath. 

“Tt will be very serious,’’ said the head constable, 
repeating his w ords; but not answering the question. 

‘For me. 

“Tt will be very serious,” said Cassidy again, in his 
gravest and most impressive manner. 

Little more and nothing of consequence was said be- 
tween the two. They separated in the town, Cassidy 
going to the police barracks and McDonnell to Prender- 
gast’s in Dublin Street. 

McDonnell was shown into Prendergast’s study, a 
small square room lined with books in the gaudiest of 
bindings. 

“I’m delighted to see you, me darlin’ man,”’ said the 
teller’s huge host, stretching out an enormous hand. 
In spite of Prendergast’s great worldly prosperity and 
the splendor of his style of living, and the efforts at 
gentility made by his wife, the tanner had never over- 
come the brogue of his early years. He had not at- 
tempted to soften his manners, and he made excuses 
for his uncouthness by saying he was a plain, honest 
man w ho liked p!ain, honest ways. 

Mary is upstairs in the drawin’-room wud Mrs. 
Pr endergast, an’ as I towld you in the bank to-day, the 
girl is as welcome as the flowers of May, an’ she’s wel- 
come to stay here as long as she likes; but I am mortal 
afeared it’s not long you'll lave the darlin’ girl wud 
ace 

McDonnell drew back from the great mountain of 
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fesh, with its simple, childish face and the too hearty 
and too simple manner. 

“T am very much obliged to you, Mr. Prendergast; 
and you may count on my never forgetting your kind- 
ness to the poor girl. But I greatly fear that while Mr. 
hutler holds out there will be little chance of inducing 
Miss Butler to consent to the ceremony,’ 

‘Don’t be talking,’’ said the big man, in a tone of 

umble admiration; “‘but you’re a wondherful masther 
of languige. 

McDonnell winced. The words and manner were 
those of sincere admiration, but the young man had an 

icomfortable feeling that his host was secretly laugh- 

r at him. 

The way I look at it is this,’ went on Prendergast, 
with buoyant pleasantness: ‘‘Billy Butler turned his 
daughter out- of house an’ home wuddout a penny or a 
ninute’s warnin’. She comes to us (she’s as welcome 
is the flowers of May, as I towld you before), an’ she'll 

said be us an’ not be him from this out. Now could 
annything be fairer than that?’’ : 

“At the first glance nothing could be fairer. I agree 
with you that Mr. Butler has forfeited all authority as 

parent; but the difficulty, I fear, will be in getting 
\iss Butler to take that view.”’ 

“Ah, me dear boy,” said the big man, with roguish 
slyness, ‘‘we must lave you to persuade her out of her 
nonsense. It’s all in your own two hands now whether 
we have a weddin’ in a month or not, an’ as far as me 
opinion goes, I'd say it’s ten to wan on the weddin’ 
tukin’ place, if you put your mind toit. From all I can 
hear, the girl is just dyin’ for you.” 

McDonnell winced and looked down. There was a 
familiarity about the last sentence which made his flesh 

“It would be a grand revenge on Billy Butler,” 
thought Prendergast, “‘if bis girl was married out of me 
house to a man he did not wish for her.” 

“1 think,” said the young man, ‘‘that for the present 
we may as well leave talk of the marriage alone. There 
is another and more pressing matter I want to speak to 
you about. 1 have just come from Corcoran’s. lam 
afraid things will have an ugly look if the thief is not 
found very soon. You see, [ am the last person who 
saw the cash in Corcoran’s possession, and I am the only 
person who could have an interest in destroying it.’’ 

Ah!’ eried the big man, shooting one of his keen, 
infrequent glances at the young man. ‘“‘Ah! that’s a 
horse of another color. As you say, that may be seri- 
ous. But then, you didn’t steal the money? Did you?’ 

vith a laugh which blew the question away in scorn. 

No; but appearances are against me.” 

And appearances are a good dale. Well, I needn’t 

\l you that I have the greatest faith in you; if I 
hadn't, you wouldn’t be undher me roof now—”’ 

Thank you,”’ interrupted the young man, dryly, 
sarcastically. 

“An’ if you are arrested, me boy, I'll bail you out up 
toa thousand. I can’t say fairer than that, can I?” 

Good God, sir!’’ cried the other, starting up from 
his chair, ‘‘you don’t think it has come to that?’’ 

Oh, not yet.” 

‘Not yet! not yet? Do you mean to say you think it 
likely I shall be arrested?’’ He had thought much of 
the position in which he found himself, but until this 
inoment the fact that he was in danger of losing liberty 
had not come in upon him. His question to Cassidy at 
the Castle had been asked in suppressed rage. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed Prendergast. ‘‘I’m sure I 
never said or thought anything of the kind. I said 
what I said as 1 might me ‘If ever you break your leg 
\'ll give you a bed in me house.’ But, there, it wasn’t 
me that brought up this unpleasant talk but you your- 
self. I say let us go on with the marriage as soon as 
ever it can be done. There’s nothing to keep the two of 
yeh apart now. Yeh’re not coolin’ about the girl now 
that she has given up father an’ mother to follow you?”’ 
it would make his revenge perfect if he could have 
these young people married from his house against the 
wish of Billy Butler, and then if the husband of Billy’s 
daughter were marched off to jail. Oh, that would be 
grand! 

“It’s very kind of you, Mr. Prendergast, and I shall 
never forget this day—first your goodness to the poor 
girl— 

“Tut—tut—tut!”’ said Prendergast, overflowing with 
generosity and good-nature. hy, if you go to that, 
she’s my niece, and where should a niece who has no 
home go but to her uncle’s house?’’ 

‘And now to me in promising to assist me if I should 
get into trouble over this most unfortunate affair,’’ went 
on McDonnell, not heeding the interruption. 

“You ll get into no throuble, me boy ; not a bit more 
throuble than you’re in now. My offer to bail you was 
ony a joke. Why, the idea of a bank clerk stealing 
money is out of all raison, an’ about as likely to happen 
as for a fish-joulther’s cat to stale fish. An’ now, me 
boy, “<—s go up to the dhrawin’-room to the ladies for 
a cup of tay.” 

_ He led the way with alight and springy step, as if 
he was only ten stone, and twenty-five years. They 
found Mrs, Prendergast enthroned on the sofa with Mary 
by her side. The meeting between the lovers was as 
calm as though they were no more than acquaintances 
meeting in ordinary circumstances. McDonnell shook 
lands with Mrs. Prendergast, and then with the girl, 
saying nothing but common words of greeting to either. 
lea was laid on a round table in the center of the 
‘oom, the meal’s one feature of distinction being a large 
‘ver urn, an article of which Mrs, Prendergast was 
particularly proud. 

It was an awkward meal, at which the two women 
and the young man felt that only the veriest common- 
paces could be broached. Each found it difficult to 
“ght on a commonplace which did not bear on the sub- 
cts uppermost in the mind of all. At the beginning 
rendergast showed a tendency to break into forbidden 
pics. He was more than once boyishly sly about the 
vers; but finding no encouraging embarrassment in 

‘em (their thoughts were much too grave to allow of 
; h a trifling emotion as embarrassment), and bein 
“istinetly discouraged by his wife (from whom he 
all rules.of deportment), he fell back into bland, smiling, 
“niable acquiescence with everything said, and most 
ot the meal d in heavy silence. At length, to the 
creat relief of all, it was over. Prendergast said he had 
‘© go out, his wife her presence necessary in 
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the counting-house, and the two young people were left 
alone. 

They were sitting at opposite sides of a window, with 
a chess-table between them. McDonnell did noé shift 
his position when Mrs. Prendergast retired. 

“And now, Mary,” said he, ‘‘tell me all that hap- 
pened at home before you came here.”’ 

She narrated at full how her father had expelled her 
because she would not abandon the promise she had 
made of never marrying any one if she did not marry 
him. 

“I don’t care about being turned out so much for my 
own sake as for mother’s,” the girl wound up by say- 
ing, tearfully. ‘‘It will kill her.” 

‘‘My poor, poor child!’’ said he. ‘‘To think of all 
you have suffered for me!” 

“It takes the bitterness out of it, Jim,’’ said she, 
leaning toward him, ‘‘to think it is for you. Oh, if I 
could only suffer something really worthy of you!” 

He gazed at her with a look of infinite commisera- 
tion. 

‘*My dear,”’ said he, in a low voice, ‘‘we have fallen 
upon evil days, but the worst may not have come even 

t.” 


’ 


“The worst may not have come even yet,” she re- 
peated turning pale. ‘‘My mother is not very ill?” 

*“No—oh, no! The worst concerns the two of us, 
my dear—concerns, I should rather say, me alone.”’ 

“For pity’s sake, Jim, don’t keep me in suspense. 
Tell me what it is.’ 

“Well, my dear, you promised to marry. me or no 
other man, and for that promise you left your father’s 
house. That was doing more for me than I am worth.”’ 

“You are worth all the world to me,”’ said the girl, 
stretching her hand across the table toward him. 

He let the hand lie disregarded. 

“T am worth nothing at all now in my own eyes, 
and if I only told you what is in my mind, I should be 
worth less than nothing in yours.”’ 

She looked at him with an abandonment of tender- 
ness, and pushing her hand still closer to him, whis- 
pered: 

“T love my father and my mother and my life, but 
they are all nothing compared with what you are to 
me, my darling!”’ ‘ 

He started toward her, and then drew himself back 
slowly, resolutely, doggedly. He gathered his brows 
over his eyes, and said: 

“It must be a great joy to you, dear, to love so. It 
is now, to-day, this hour, a great trial to me to know 
that you love me so.”’ 

*“A great trial, darling?’ she murmured, in blank 
astonishment. ‘‘I thought you would be glad! I think 
the reason why I love you with all my heart is because 
I thought it would please you that I should love you 
with all my heart.”’ 

His eyes flashed wildly. He loosed his collar at his 
throat, drew a tremulous breath, and set himself back 
further on his chair. 

““Mary,”’ he said, trying to keep his voice calm, ‘‘I 
cannot stay long. I must go away the instant | say 
what I have tosay. I can not, I dare not wait to hear 
any reply from you. My future is more than doubtful. 
It may be a future of shame. It may be there will be 
little future at all. You could not even dream of what 
is hanging over me. “You have dared everything, risked 
everything for me and for the promise you gave me, and 
Iam here this evening to give you back that promise 
to declare that I no longer keep you toit. To tell you 
that you are free.”’ 

He rose, backed to the door, and was gone. 

‘“‘Free!’’ she cried—‘‘free!’’ and burst into hysterical 
laughter. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER.”’ 


Sam O’GorRMAN had not a well regulated mind, and 
his conduct left much to be desired. He was fond of 
pleasure, impetuous, wrong-headed, quick-tempered, and 
generous. It is doubtful if he ever in all his life took a 
common-sense view of anything. He had begun life 
with a notion that he was intended for splendid things, 
but up to the time of his being sent out of the country 
by William Butler he had never done anything to help 
that destiny. People who knew him well, and every 
one in Ballymore knew him in some degree, said he had 
a good heart but a very weak head. If any one asked 
him for the loan of ten shillings, he would borrow a 
pound and cs his necessitous friend half. He would 
regard it as his frst duty to give his necessitous friend 
ten shillings, and he would spend the other ten shillings 
with friends who were not necessitous. He never de- 
nied his debts, and he rarely discharged them. He 
played cards and billiards, drank and smoked, and 
exercised little discretion in language when excited. 
He had been regarded as a ne’er-do-weel rather than as 
a vicious young man, and when he left for the great 
colony every one said it was the best thing which could 
befall him, and a few sanguine bodies We it so far as to 
hope it might be his salvation. 

That Thursday morning in May he had two unpleas- 
ant interviews. In the first Corcoran ordered him out 
of O’Brien’s Castle; in the second his cousin, Ellen But- 
ler, told him he could not stay indefinitely at Cascade 
Cottage. His hasty, headlong nature construed her 
words into an edict of immediate expulsion. 

He had, in the first flush of his annoyance, come 
down from Butler’s into the town, taken the best rooms 
at the Kilkenny Hotel, and ordered the best wine and 
cigars. To mark his indifference to public opinion, he 
placed a small table on the balcony and drank his wine 
and smoked his cigars in view of all the world. He 
swore horribly at the waiter, and before he had got half 
through the bottle gave the man five shillings as a salve. 

“I’m mortal sorry he gev up swearin’ at me so soon, 
said the waiter inthe kitchen. ‘‘If he kep’ on till night- 
fall, it might be worth half a sovereign more to me, an 
if he kep’ on fur a week it might be as good as a gen- 
eral election.” : 

By the time O’Gorman’s bottle was finished he had 
forgotten his injuries of the morning, or, rather, he had 
made up his mind that no injuries had been inflicted on 
him. The more genial and generous side of his nature 
had come uppermost. 

“I’m glad,’ he thought, as he rose from the table 
and threw away the butt of his cigar, ‘‘that I took these 
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rooms, and I’m glad I had that wine, for it did me good, 
and I’m glad I saw Corcoran, for the sake of old times, 
and I’m glad Ellen spoke to me as she did; for now I 
know how things are at the Cottage.’’ He was in the 
condition of a man who is glad of nearly everything, 
*‘And now,” he thought, ‘‘I’ll run up to Ellen again: 
for I'm not going to resent what she said to me; and if 
on my way I meet ould Corcoran, Ili stand him that 
drink I promised him—full measure, running over.” 
He did not encounter the hunchback, but he spent an 


hour with some old friends, who told him all the news 
of town since he had left the district, one of them wind- 
ing up with the latest item—namely, that Mary Butler 


had been turned out of her home, and had found refuge 
with the Prendergasts. 

This was not news to O’Gorman’s liking. and he 
could not pretend to himself he was glad of it. He 
bade his friends an abrupt adieu and set off at a swing- 
ing pace for Cascade Cottage. 

When O’Gorman went away five years before, Mary 
Butler was at a boarding-school, and he looked on her 
as a child. He came back to find her a _ beautifut 
young woman. He had seen her at tea yesterday even- 
ing and at breakfast this morning. He knew that some 
cloud had arisen between her and her father. The 
nature of that cloud he did not know until he met those 
friends just now. The fact that old Corcoran’s money 
had disappeared he learned at the same time, and also 
about William Butler's intention of giving Mary to Cor- 
coran, and of the girl’s admission that she cared for 
McDonnell. 

Dissipated and reckless as O'Gorman might be, there 
was a spark of chivalry in his nature, and it made his 
blood boil to think that William Butler should deliber 
ately and for money assign his lovely daughter to the 
deformed old miser. Of McDonnell, O’Gorman thought 
little. He had always regarded him as a prig. 

He had not fallen in love with Mary at first sight. 
He had never fallen in love with any woman. He was 
shy of young women. There was some kind of haze 
and mystery about them which made him uneasy in 
their presence, He could understand and get on with, 
middle-aged or elderly women, and he did not feel 
concerted by young women when the counter of a bar 
stood between him and them. But although he was a 
poor swimmer, he would rather jump into the river at 
the rapids below the mills and chance getting alive to 
the other bank than sit down in a room for an hour with 
agirl. He did not feel this shyness to the full extent 
with Mary Butler; for he had known her as a school- 
girl, and she was a distant cousin. Still, last evening 
and this morning he had been far from easy when she 
was by. The room grew bright and sweet when she 
entered it; but. he felt such brightness and sweetness 
were not for him, and that by staying near her he be- 
came a consenting party to the monstrous suppositio: 
that he was good enough for her society 

When he reached Cascade Cottage he found M) 
Butler in an easy-chair in the parlor, unable to move, a 
prey to the most distracting fears for the safety of | 
daughter, whom her husband had sallied out to capture 
and bring back. 

“Oh, Sam!’ cried the poor woman, with hardly 
breath enough to speak, ‘‘do you bring me news of my 
girl? In pity’s name, tell me my child is safe! 

“Safe, Ellen! Tobe sure she’s safe. Why, I thought 
every one in the barony knew she is down at Prender- 
gast’s in Ballymore.’ 

“Oh, may the Lord bless you for your words, Sam! 
cried she, bursting into tears and ejaculations of thank- 
fulness to Heaven. She had shed no tears, until now, 
and with the relief which they gave, a burning fever 
pases out of her blood, leaving her breast free to 
wreathe once more, and giving her pleasure more sacred 
than any she had ever experienced. 

O'Gorman went to the window to allow her time for 
recovery. Ina few minutes he turned round, and said: 

‘You're better now, Ellen; but what did you think 
had happened to Mary?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know! I thought of ail 
the awful things which could run in a distracted head. 
But what’s the good of speaking about them now, when 
I know the child is safe? Sam O'Gorman, I'll bless you 
all my life for the news you brought me this hour.” 

‘‘Where’s the man of the house? I want to have a 
talk with him.”’ 

‘**He’s gone out to look for the child.”’ 

“Then he doesn’t mean to stick to his words when he 
turned her out?” 

‘“‘No—oh, no! When he knew she was gone without 
a penny or a stitch of clothes but what she wore, and 
when he knew she had left behind her the watch and 
chain he gave her on her birthday, I thought he was 
struck for death. We made sure we'd never see her 
again until her dead body was taken out of the Dark 
Pool of Greenane.”’ 

“Begor, you two went in for luxuries in the way of 
horrors. But will her father take her back if she won't 
give up that bank chap?”’ 

‘Her father will take her back if she comes with all 
the plagues of Egypt at her heels, He got a fright that 
will last him his hfetime. My poor old man! Whishét! 
Here he is.”’ 

The door was flung violently open and William But- 
ler, purple with rage and haste, strode into the room, 

‘‘Do you know where your daughter is, Mrs. Butler?’ 
he cried, vehemently dashing his hand down on the 
table, and making the luster candlesticks on the chim- 
ney-piece ring. “‘Do you know where your meek- 
looking daughter has gone in preference to staying in 
her honest home? She is now in Dublin Street, in the 
house of Cornelius .Prendergast! In the house of Cor- 
nelius Prendergast, I say! She left this house because 
she would not give up a lover who is a burglar anda 
robber, and she has gone to a man who is a cheat and 
a thief!" 

He either did not see cr he deliberately ignored Sam 
O'Gorman. 

The wife cowered back in her chair before the fury 
of her husband. . 

“I tell you,” cried Butler, striding up and down th 
room like a maddened beast, and shaking his great f 
at his wife, ‘‘she has disgraced her namie and cut he 
self out of my heart. If I live to be a hundred Iv 
never open my lips to her again. She knows ti 
Corney Prendergast swindled me over that eight hur 
dred pounds. She knows he gave me the first push down 
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\ you nad every ne else; I don’t cai 
wl " ill hat I have said in the market- 
Dp to} St. Mary’s tower, in 
St. M 
\W William, William! you will rue your 
word t I manned } ! ther, 
R \ hh outed violently. ‘“T rue that 
ver l wa ! Every day of my life I will rue that 
Go ive lid to drag myt down into in- 
famy befoi world. To think that child of mine 
sh d break bi 1 under the roof of Corney Prender- 
ga t! under the roof « t 1 nm \ cheated and swin- 
died me, is enough to put murder in my heart! If she 
came to me in the itterest ow that ever blew over 
the hills I'd shut the « r in her face and leave her to 
bur: up with! I { : 
Shes vour own und | |, William,’’ pleaded 
ti poor n 
my | nd m irse. What could you 
xpect i | th favor on that inso- 
lent bar ( I nk ¢ rk who robs a defenseless, 
deformed old Now that Ll know for certain what 
| ] el nd thieves and robbers, 
| lt 1e pu { g bank puppy to 
s t mo! ve herself from 
marryi ( mid of my being 
turned tof Ul plac int 
If any « r man si vords about your 
daughter, William Butler, you'd kill him where he 
too iid the mother, sitting up in her chair, at bay 
over t reputation of her child. if you yourself 
d 1 iv su words in the presence of her uncle, 
Cr us Pi ergast, he'd make you suffer on the spot, 
for | bi rand stronger man than you. But you 
dare to say things of my child in my presence, be- 
cau lam o1 ak woman, and you could kill me 
with a bl 
Butler di up in t niddle of the room, and stood 
gasping and gla at his wif In their long married 
life she had never ventured even to oppose him openly, 
and now she was not only opposing him, but defy ing— 
ay, threateni: him! The outrage upon the maternal 
instinct of t woman had broken her away from the 





subjection of a lifetime. {t any period she would have 
laid down her life for his child, now she was daring 
death for that daughter's reputation 





I don’t think you know what you are saying, 

Ellen,’ he stammered 
I wish I could believe you didn’t know what you 
were saying when you called your own child the asso- 
ciate of thieves, and as good as said she planned the 


robbery of Corcoran. It ill becomes the mother who 
bore her to sit and listen to such black-hearted lies from 


the lips of the child's father, and I wouldn't have sat 
and listened if I had strength to get up and go away. 
But’’—rising the last things you said have given me 
strength, and, William Butler, if you think well of or- 
dering me, too, out of your house, Iam prepared to go.”’ 


“Sit down and don’t be a fool, woman,”’ he muttered 
gruffiy, looking at her in wondering doubt. 

He was taken aback. He had forgotten the exact 
things his wife had said. All he knew for certain was 
that after forty years of married life and unquestioning 
deference to his will, this woman had risen up against 


him and flouted him! For the second time in this room 
this day had his will been disputed, denied, cast to the 
winds. each time by a woman, and by the women whom 
he thought more under his command than any other 
persons on ¢ irth! 
looked at O’Gorman as though asking the young 

man whet he was in his right mind or not. 

O'Gorman shrugged his shoulders, deprecating inter- 
ference on his part Mrs. Butler crawled slowly toward 
the door, and left the room without another word, But- 
ler stood a while in the middle of the room, and then 
went quietly to his old position on the hearthrug. He 
thrust his ha ep in his trousers pockets and fell 
into a profo. i reverie. O°Gorman let him be for a 
whil then, not seeing any sign of the farmer’s return 
to consciousness of things around him, the young man 
said 

i came up to talk to you about money, William.” 

At the word “‘money’’ Butler started and looked 
tow the ! 

You couldn't choose a more unpleasant subject,” 
said | wit profound sigh of one awaking from 
lon ibstract ess it is about what this girl has 
lone or ust heard.” 

I think for t present it will be best not to say 
any ! be Mary or what now happened. Let us 
have it out it the money first ‘ 

If it’s a loan you're thinking of asking me for, I 
haven't twenty shillings in the world, and I couldn't 
borrow twenty pounds to save my soul,”’ interrupted 
the old man, in a dreary voice. 

O'Gorman laughed his harsh unpleasant laugh. “‘I 


didn’t come to borrow, I know things aren't as pros- 


perous with you as they might | l gave out I was 


poor just to see how the people in the town would take 
me, and, egad! they took me with all the veins of. 
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nicetv. but bles the shilling I could raise in Bally- 


are bad, and the country is going to rack and 





rui 
twould seem, and I’m sorry for it. But things 
are not bad with me. I’m not the poor man I was when 
I left the country. I have heard what you were hoping 
Corcor ould do for you. How much was he going 
to fi 
isand five hundre 

\nd would that clear you 

‘I could make it do; but eight thousand would put 
me right without trouble.’ 

Very well. This is Thursday lil find eight-thou- 
sand pounds by this day week at the same interest as 
Corcoran agreed for, and I won't bargain for a wife, for 
I’m not a marrying man,” laughed O'Gorman. 

“You! You tind eight thousand pounds!” 
“‘As sure as you are st ng there I'll have the 





money for you this day week, and there’’—taking a note 
out of his pocket and laying it down on the table— 
“there’s the hundred you lent me five years ago. Al 
my luck came out of the hundred you lent me, and, 
William Butler, one good turn deserves another.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
‘*O’HOOLLAGHAN THE FOOL DIDN'T STALE THE MONEY. 

Ir was dark when O’Gorman left the Cottage that 
evening. He was in the best of humor with himself 
and all the world, ex ‘ept one man. He had made up 
his mind that the cause of all the trouble at the Cottage 
was James McDonnell. If that young puppy. as Butler 
had just called the teller, had not presumed to raise 
his eyes to Mary, the girl would now be safe at home in 
her father’s house, and he shouid not have been a wit- 
ness to that scene between the farmer and his wife. 

He had drunk some whis at the Cottage, and al- 
though able to take care of his body, his mind was not 
in the clearest most rational condition. The more 
he thought over affairs at the Cottage the more furious 
he became with McDonnell. 

“To think of a fellow like him, out of a meal huck- 
ster’s shop, upsetting a happy and united family-like the 





Butlers! To be sure, hardly anything could be worse 
than Billy thinking of foreing his daughter to marry 
that old show; but Billy was desperate, and he didn’t 
know the girl had a liking for any one. If McDonnell 


had only remained in Donovan’s shop this bother would 
never have arisen, It’s a thousand pities an upstart in- 
terloper like him should cause all the misery, and it 
wouldn’t be a bad thing to heave the fellow into the 
river just to see how he looked swimming with his 
clothes on. If it was my good luck to meet him on the 
bridge, I'd give him a leg up on the parapet and a shove 
over, to see how he'd behave, It isn’t often I get the 
chance of hating a man as much as I hate this philan- 
dering spark. I always did hate the fellow; his man- 
ners are so grand and his back is so straight.’’ 

In going from the head of the Old Bridge to his 
hotel, Dublin Street was a little out of O’Gorman’s 
way, but he was resolved to pass through the street, to 
get a look at the house in which beautiful Mary Butler 
had taken refuge. The chivalric feeling of earlier 
hours had deepened in the breast of O'Gorman. The 
fact that he had undertaken to defiver the father from 
difficulties made the young man think of the father’s 
daughter with more interest and tenderness. She was 
the only girl he had ever met who did not disconcert 
him altogether, because, he told himself, he had known 
her from childhood, and he felt in her presence the ease 
which consanguinity affords. He had not yet the pas- 
sion of a lover, but he felt the devotion of a knight-errant 
for a mistress he could net hope to win for his own. 

Dublin Street was the widest street in the town, and 
when he reached it he crossed to the side opposite Pren- 
dergast’s house and stood on the flagway to have a good 
look at the place. As he was about to turn and continue 
his way, the door opened, anda young man stepped into 
the street. Although the light of the gas-lamp was not 
strong, and years had passed since O'Gorman had seen 
McDonnell, he recognized the bank clerk. 

With a muttered oath he ran across the street, and 
overtaking McDonnell, placed himself in the teller’s 
path. 

‘James McDonnell, my fine fellow,’ he said inso- 
lently, ‘‘don’t you think you have done enough harm to 
that girl’’—pointing to Prendergast’s—‘‘and her people? 
Don’t you think, my bucko, it’s time for you to let the 
harm you have done alone without making it worse?”’ 

“T don’t know you, sir,”’ said McDonnell, not recog- 
nizing the other through his beard. “‘Get out of my 
way.” 

“I'll be out of your way when you're able to get me 
out of your way,” said O'Gorman, thrusting his face 
close up to the face of the other. 

McDonnell raised his hand to push the obstructer 
away. O'Gorman thought the teller was going to strike 
him. He seized the outstretched arm, and, jumping on 
one side, swung McDonnell round on his heels. 

‘Let me go, you drunken ruffian!"’ cried Me Donnell, 
striking the other a fierce blow with his left on the 
jowl. 

‘‘By ——. I'll make you sup sorrow for that!’’ shouted 

O’Gorman, furiously. Quick as thought he stooped. 
and seizing McDonnell’s legs in his arms, straightened 
his back suddenly, and threw the other over his head, 
prone into a patch of newly macadamed roadway. He 
looked disdainfully over his shoulder. saying, as he saw 
the fallen man struggling to his feet, ““You don’t want 
any more to-night, my fine fellow: but any time you do, 
you can have lots of it from Sam O’Gorman, at your 
service,”’ 

With his harsh discordant laugh, he turned off, and 
resumed his way to the Kilkenny Hotel. 

McDonnell rose half stumned. His hands and face 
were cut and bleeding, but "he managed to get to his 
lodgings in Anne Street without attracting attention. 

When he found himself in his own room he examined 
his wounds. They were more showy than serious. He 
washed them and dressed them, as well as he could, 
but found himself next morning wholly unpresentable 
and unfit for duty. He sent a note to Dwyer, the man- 
ager, saying he had met with a slight accident in which 
his face received such injuries as would oblige him to 
keep the house for a day or two. 

That day, to any one who asked for the teller, 














Dwyer answered that he was not very well, but hoped 
to be at business in a day orso. He had, the manager 
added, been sutfering dreadful agonies from toothache 
of late. 

Now, the people of Ballymore were not remarkably 
sensorious or uncharitable, but it did seem to them a 
trifle ‘‘lucky”’ that the very day grave suspicion pointed 
at McDonnell, the yery day after Corcoran had declared 
that the young man was the thief, McDonnell should by 
absent from the bank. It was a pity, for his own sake, 
they declared, he couldn’t put off his illness for a week 
or so. Dwyer did not say what the matter was to-day. 
All he could or would tell was that his teller was ijl, 
and that he had been suffering from toothache. Tooth- 
ache, indeed! As if every man in the town had not 
over and over again attended at his oftice or his store or 
his shop while suffering from his teeth! The toothache 
was so trifling an affair it had become a saying that for 
it there was neither cure nor pity. Why, people looked 
on it as unmanly to complain of it! And to think that 
toothache of any small ailment should keep him away 
from business when people were go freely coupling his 
name with a great crime was too much to expect rea- 
soning beings to credit. 

“IT wandher,’’ said Martin Power, the livery stable 
keeper, ‘‘if Napoleon had been bothered with a tooth- 
ache the morning of Watherloo, and axed the Juke of 
Wellington to put off the battle till he got a bottle of oil 
of cloves from the Spice Islands, would the Juke do it? or 
if the hangman had a gumboil, would he break an ap- 
pointment for eight o'clock in the mornin’ at the back of 
the jail? or if an ingin dhriver got a touch of the com- 
plaint half way between this an’ Kilkenny, would he 
stop his injun to find a sup of whisky to rub his gums 
wu? 

Responsible men shook their heads and said they 
feared the young man had been suspended, if not dis- 
missed, because of the ugly rumors about him. Irre- 
sponsible people boldly aftirmed that the young man had 
cut and run not only with Corcoran’s money but with a 
far larger sum belonging to the bank. While One very 
knowing man whispered that they had it privately on 
the best authority that McDonnell had been quietly 
arrested by Cassidy the night before and sent down the 
river in the cuddy of a lighter with six policemen, 
bayonets fixed and ten rounds of ball cartridge in their 
pouches, 

Cassidy refused pointblank to confirm or contradict 
any rumor. When asked about the Corcoran case, he 
gave an invariable answer, ‘‘I have nothing at all to say 
about it, so there is no use in asking me.”’ 

Friday old Corcoran kept in his own place, a prey to 
despair. He knew that if Cassidy had found the Fool 
or the money, or a clew to the money, word would be 
sent to him at once. About noon his hopes were raised 
to the highest pitch, for while standing at his door he 
saw a policeman ascending the lane. But this man had 
no news. He had come, in accordance with Cassidy's 
suggestion, to examine the roof and see if anything 
there lent substance to Slattery’s story of the ghost. 

Coreoran climbed up the rotting stairs to the roof, 
and went out on the leads with the constable, but they 
found no reward for their pains. The policeman pointed 
out that the thick carpet of fine dust had not been dis- 
turbed. He drew attention to the impressions left by 
their own feet, and said it was impossible for man or 
beast to have trodden these leads for weeks without 
leaving marks which would still be visible. 

“if Slattery did see anything at all, sir, which I very 
much misdoubt,”’ said the constable, ‘‘it must have been 
a large owl, or some other kind of bird that his eyes 
made big with the fright he was in at seein’ annything 
at all movin’ here at sucha time of night.’’ So down 
from the roof they came, nothing the better for their 
climb. 

“‘As I’m here, sir,” said the constable, whose name 
was Meagher, ‘‘it won’t do any harrum if I have a look 
round,”’ 

The old man took him over all the parts of the castle 
connected with the money, explaining as they went. 

When they came to the heap of rubbish at the end of 
the left passage, under which Corcoran had hidden the 
key of the tower room, Meagher asked for a candle. 

‘A candle!’ cried Corcoran, in consternation. 
‘What do you want wasting a candle in broad day- 
light?”’ 

‘Well, sir, no doubt there’s plenty of light outside, 
but there isn’t a stim of light here.” 

Muttering and grumbling at the extravagance, the 
old man fetched an inch of the thinnest of dips. 

“Put your hand about that now, and don't let the 
draught waste it. There’s a breeze always in this place, 
and nothing wastes a candle so much as hawking it 
about in a breeze, and I haven't a lantern,’) 

Meagher promised to be careful, and holding the 
light in one hand and shading it with fhe other, he 
began to examine the heap of rubbish, which was large, 
and consisted of alb sorts of odds and ends that could 
not be eaten, or burned, or sold. Cassidy was a portly 
man, of middle age, with a great disinclination to bend 
his back. His examination of the rubbish heap had 
been cursory, superficial. He had made up his mind 
that the key having been secreted there and stolen from 
its hiding place in it, the rubbish heap was not destined 
to have any further interest in the case. The younger 
policeman had not yet attained to the dignity of an in- 
flexible back, and he rooted about with his feet, now and 
then even going so far as to use the hand which Cor- 
coran had prescribed for the protection of the candle. 

‘Hello! What's this?’’ he cried. 

“Eh? What?” cried the hunchback, with the jump 
of one galvanized. 

“Why, sir, it’s the Fool’s wallet.” 

“Ah!’ sighed the old man. For one moment of aw- 
ful joy he hoped the constable had come on his money. 

The policeman Mew out the candle and snuffed oif 
the glowing wick with his thumb and finger. He came, 
out of the dark corner where the rubbish lay, and carried 
the wallet to the light of a window down_ the passage. 
Catching the bag by the bottom, he shook out its con- 
tents on the floor, disclosing pieces of bread, cooked 
and uncooked potatoes, the bone of a leg of mutton, two 
brass handles of doors, a couple of iron-nuts, half 3 
dozen nails of different sizes, a broken file, a dinnet 
knife without a handle, an empty sardine tin, two ass § 
shoes and one horseshoe, an old turkey-red hanidkerchi« f 
in holes, half a gutterpercha tobacco pouch, four or fiv® 
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pieces of tin, a ball of cotton, with a large darning 
needle stuck in it, together with several rags of various 
colors, and a wad of old newspapers closely folded. 

‘*T think, Mr. Corcoran, I'll take this to the bar- 
racks to show the head constable.” , 

“Take that rubbish to the barrack!’’ 

“Yes, sir. Although you wouldn't get much for 
it if you sold it, findin’ it here may be a matther of 
-reat importance in the case." 

“Why, the whole lot isn’t worth three halfpence!’’ 

“You're right. But if you have no objection, I'll 
take it wud me. I’m sure the head constable would 
like to see it.”’ 

“Oh, very well. Hoist it away, although I could 
find a use for the brass door-handles, and they cost a 
lot of money to buy new.” 

The constable restored the litter to the bag and took 
leave of Corcoran. When he reached the barracks he 
went, as instructed, straight to Cassidy’s room. 

“Well?” said the head constable. 

“There's no signs of-anny wan havin’ been on the 
roof for weeks. There isn’t a sign of a futmark in the 
dust or a scratch on anny of the slates, or walls, or 
leads.”’ 

‘What have you there?” 
‘The wallet of O’Hoollaghan the Fool.” 
“The what?’ cried Cassidy, springing up, 
The wallet of O’Hoollaghan the Fool.” 
‘Where did you find it?” 
“In the rubbish heap where Mr. Corcoran hid the 


‘Why did you bring it here?” 

“T thought it was important, sir.” 
There’s nothing “of any consequence in it 

“No, sir, nothing of any consequence.” 

“Do you know why it is of consequence itself?”’ The 

head constable fixed his eye searchingly on Meagher. 

I hope so, sir,’ answered the young man impress- 


a” 


ive ly 


What do you think the finding of this wallet 


iows?’ 

“That ~O’Hoollaghan the Fool didn’t stale the 
monev.”’ - 
Right! Meagher, you’re a credit to the force, and 
sure of high promotion. Iam now as convinced as I 
can be that, whoever stole the money, it wasn’t the 
Fool.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“I'LL GO TO ANNE STREET AT ONCE,” 


0’ HOOLLAGHAN was as well known in Ballymore as 
ihe town clock at the Cross. For twenty years and 
more no one could remember a day on which he had 
not been noticed in the streets. Some one had given 
him food or a halfpenny or a penny every day. He 
had gone on an errand or fetched a ‘‘gallon’’ of water 
for a housekeeper in every twenty-four hours as long 
as middteumell people could recollect. Such was the 
tirst impression when it became known he was missing. 
Then one called to mind that for two or three days 
ibout five years before he had not been visible. He, 
people remembered, fainted under the unusual burden 
of half a sack of potatoes, and had been brought to the 
hospital. There it was discovered he suffered from 
an affection of the heart, and when discharging him 
the doctor cautioned him against carrying a heavy 
load again. 

He owned no place of abode until a week before his 
disappearance, when he became servant to old Cor- 
coran, Previous to taking up residence at O’Brien’s 
Castle, he had accepted any “‘shake down’’ which he 
could find. In the fine weather he slept out of doors, 
now in a trench, now on the lee side of a haycock or 
wheat stook. In winter he found shelter and warmth 
under the gashouse wall, on a limekiln, in a barn or out- 
house. His honesty and harmlessness were so well 
understood, that no man resented O’Hoollaghan’s find- 
ing cover for the night on his premises. 

Twenty years and more in hail, rain, and snow he 
had every day, with the one exception of his brief illness, 
been found about the town by day. For all that time 
some one could give an account of where he had passed 
the night. At different times he had been -seen in 
every kind of garb, from the discarded coat of a mem- 
ber of the hunt to the left-off frock of a soldier. Now 
he wore the trousers of an alderman, now the knee- 
breeches of a farmer. He had been observed in the 
dancing-pumps of a county gentleman, and in the di- 
lapidated brogues of a farm laborer. He had worn the 
conkaa as of a colonel, and the glengarry of a school- 
Ov. 

But without his wallet no living being had ever laid 
eyes on the Fool. It was as much a part of himself as 
his head. Outside his.ragged clothes, it contained all 
he possessed in the world. 

he one wallet had not lasted throughout. At first 
it had been a soldier’s haversack, then half a bolster- 
case, later a.postman’s leather satchel, and last a bag 
made of coarse sacking. The contents had never been 
disclosed to mortal eyes except his own, until Constable 
Meagher turned them out in O’Brien’s Castle. Meagher 
had then said to himself, ‘‘Here is O’ Hoollaghan’s bag. 
Unless the Fool suddenly got back his senses, he would 
never leave it behind him, whether he stole the money 
or not.”’ 

When Cassidy saw the wallet and heard where it had 
been discovered, he arrived at almost the same con- 
clusion, 

“O’Hoollaghan could no more run away without 
that sack than without his legs,’’ said Cassidy to him- 
self, as soon as Meagher had left him and he was alone. 
‘Now, a man of weak intellect, all his life remarkable 
for scrupulous honesty, may turn thief under great 
temptation, but to think of O’Hoollaghan walking off 
with the loot and without his bag is about as reason- 
able as to think of his flying up into the sky, as Slattery 
says something or some one did on Wednesday night.” 

Cassidy sat long brooding over the new aspect of the 
case. At last he sprang up and slapped his thigh, crying: 

Begor, I have it! 

“The Fool slept at the end of the passages leading off 
the hall from the front door to the room at the butt of 
the tower. In the middle of the night he awoke to find 
the front door open and the door of the tower-room open, 

and that a thief had been in the tower-room. By some 
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means or other he knew where the key of the tower- 
room had been hidden by old Corcoran. He locked the 
tower-room, and guessing the old man had money hid- 
den there, came to the conclusion that a thief had got 
into the Castle. He went out in pursuit, shutting the 
front door after him. The thief was not far off. He 
fell on O’Hoollaghan, believing the Fool had seen the 
robbery, and could identify him; killed O’Hoollaghan, 
and made away with the body, either in Riordan’s lime- 
kiln or in the river! 

“Tt isn’t a man for burglary alone we want now, but 
a man for burglary and murder!”’ 

The head constable paused to gloat over the splendor 
of the case. There had never been anything like it in 
his time. In his time! No, nor in the time of the 
‘“*head”’ before him. No, nor in the history of Bally- 
more back tothe Danes! Think of that! It was enough 
to choke a man with pride and joy! 

He returned to reasoning out the case. 

“We don’t know of any stranger having been near 
the Castle that night but McDonneil and Slattery. Now, 
no matter what old Corcoran or any one else may think, 
nothing will persuade me the young man had anything 
to do with the money. There never has been a breath 
against him. Besides, if it was McDonnell, how did he 
get back into the castle after leaving it? It is not to be 
credited that a young man with a fine future before 
him and a head on his shoulders would risk ruin and 
imprisonment merely to shove Corcoran out of his road 
to the girl. Why, he must have known she would no 
more marry the old man than she'd marry O’Hoolla- 
ghan! a 

‘An alibi isa poor defense, but I feel certain McDon- 
nell’s landlady would swear he was at home before the 
robbery could have been committed, and that he did not 
stir out again until he went to the bank in the morning. 
Of course, | could find out her account of his doings 
Wednesday night if I made inquiries; but I'll make no 
inquiries in that direction till I’m driven to it. 

‘I told McDonnell it would be very serious if the 
Fool wasn’t found. But I didn’t then know about 
O’Hoollaghan’s bag, or suspect that murder had been 
committed, and to fancy that McDonnell not only stole 
the money, but murdered O’Hoollaghan into the bar- 
gain, would be about as reasonable as to think the ghost 
of the castle made off with the notes. 

“And now, where am I? 

“As far as we kuow, the only strangers near the 
castle that night were McDonnell and Slattery. There's 
nothing against the bank clerk, there’s everything in 
his favor. There’s poaching against Slattery, and poach- 
ing is stealing in the eyes of the law. It isn’t likely 
-McDonnell had keys for the castle; but although a 
nailer isn’t a locksmith, he'd be handier with tools than 
a clerk, and he may have made keys for Corcoran’s 
place. 

“Now that O’Hoollaghan is gone—murdered, most 
likely—we can’t find out if he had anything to do with 
Slattery ; but the nailer may, on one pretense or another, 
have induced~the Fool to let him handle the keys a 
minute. If he did, what easier than to take impressions 
and make duplicates? Upon my word, I think I’m 
losing my time in Ballymore, and it’s in the Dublin 
detectives I ought to be! : 

“Supposing Slattery stole the money, his madness 
could be put on. He was never remarkable for ordinary 
ways, and silent men are deeper than men with plenty 
of the gab. If he robbed the castle, the best way for 
him to hide the crime would be to pretend he had been 
frightened out of his wits by the ghost. It would be 
wiser of him to hold his tongue altogether, and not own 
he had been near the place that night. But then he 
may have it in his mind some one saw him in the 
neighborhood, and he may be open-mouthed just to 
account for his presence there. 

“Then ave mustn't forget Sam O’Gorman’s visit in 
the morning. Before Sam went to Australia nothing 
was too hot or too heavy for him. He'd borrow money 
off ony one, and he’d win money at cards or billiards of 
any one. But I don’t know that he ever was accused 
of foul play, and if he did find and take Corcoran’s 
money he must have made a great advance in badness 
while out of the country. Besides, nothing could be 
more unlikely than that Corcoran mistook where he put 
the money a-keep. I wonder he didn’t shove it under 
his pillow. I suppose he thought the walls of the tower 
a better safeguard than his crazy body. He could have 
had no faith at all in himself as a protector of the notes, 

‘‘Now some person or persons stole the money—or 
did they?” 

This question brought Cassidy to a dead stop. He 
began to pace the room up and down. He folded his 
arms across his full chest and dropped his chin on it 
to persuade himself he had fallen into deep thought, 
though he was not thinking at all. 

“It did occur to me,” os said to himself, when the 
wheels of his mind began to go round again, ‘‘that the 
old man may have robbed himself. ,He may have 
walked in his sleep, gone to the rubbish heap, taken 
the key, opened the tower door, and secreted the notes 
somewhere else. Such things have» happened before 
now. 

“In the talk I had with him he never said a word 
about Mary Butler. Either the girl has run clean out 
of his head, or he does not care to speak of that affair 
now that all! chance of ,its coming off is lost with his 
money, or—”’ 

Here Cassidy unfolded his arms, raised his head, ard 
muttered, half aloud, ‘Or he has thought better of his 
arrangement with Billy Butler, and he wants to save 
his money and get shut of the girl!” : 

He uttered the last words in a tone of revulsion. 
To his self-satisfied and official mind nothing could be 
more abominable than that a puny old miser like Cor- 
coran should make use of him, Matthew Cassidy, head 
constable of Ballymore, and of the police force of Bally- 
more as well, for the purpose of wriggling out of a con- 
tract and of saving his miserable hoardings for his own 
miserable hands. Such a scheme would be intolerable. 
Why, it would cover the whole force with contempt, 
and make them a laughing-stock from Antrim to Cape 
Clear and render life in the town—ay, life anywhere— 
intolerable to Matthew Cassidy himself! 

The man paused in his walk and clinched his hands 
down by his side. His chest heaved; his face grew 
purple; his body swayed backward and forward on bis 


legs; the big veins rose and throbbed on his steaming 
forehead, and drops of sweat ran,down his face and fell, 
making black patches on his tunic. He seemed on the 
point of having a fit. He staggered to the window and 
leaned his back against the embrasure. His knees 
shook; his breath came stertorously; his eyes rolled in 
their sockets: he raised one of his dark and swollen 
hands toward his forehead to wipe away the sweat, but 
the hand wavered vaguely im front of his face. He had 
forgotten what he meant to do with his hand, or had 
lost the power of directing its motions. Sight left his 
eyes; hearing deserted him. In a vague way, and yet 
with a fierce pang of terror, the thought flashed into his 
mind that he was dying. 

Some one knocked at the door. 

The man by the window made no response. He did 
not hear. 

The knock was repeated. 

Still no response. 

The handle of the door turned, and Constable 
Meagher entered. He started, and for an instant stood 
still, in front of the flushed and distorted face of Cas- 
sidy. He darted forward, and slipped his hands gently 
under the arms of the other man. 

Cassidy trembled, drew a long, shaken inspiration. 
His eyes ceased to rofl, his hands relaxed, and, witha 
groan, he regained per« eption of things around him. 


“What is it?’’ he asked, weakly, and shuddered. 

“You're taken bad, sir. Will I call anny wan? It’s 
me—Meagher. Do you know me?’’ 

“Yes"’—with a profound sigh. 


“Will I call anny wan, sir? Would yeb like to see 
the docthor?”’ 

“No, no I'm getting all right. Something came 
over me. I think 1 am too anxious about this Corcoran 
case.”’ 

“Yes, sir; I'm sure it’s that. Would I get yeha 
dhrop of whisky?” 

**No—no whisky.”’ 


“Then let me take you to a sate, sir, an’ rest yerself 
a bit, an’ yeh’ll be all right in no time.”’ 

Cassidy permitted himself to be guided and assisted 
to a chair. For a minute he lay back, gasping and 
trembling. At length he looked around, sayin 

“There's a jug of water on the table. Pour it over 


my head.”’ 
He sat up and bent forward. 


“Over yer head as yeh are, sir isked Meagher, 
fetching the jug. 

“*¥iens?? 

“On the flure?”’ 

““Yes—yes,’’ testily. “Didn't I say pour it over my 
head? You can’t take the floor away, | suppose ; 

The young policeman poured the water slowly over 
the head now held outward and bent down 

“Aha,” gasped Cassidy, when the application was 
over, ‘‘I feel all right now.” 

He took a large turkey-red handkerchief out of his 


pocket and dried his close-cropped hair, 
**Will I brin’ a mop an’ wipe up the wather, sir?”’ 
“To have them see you bringing a mop in here and 


wondering what it was for?’ asked Cassidy, with indig- 
nation. ‘You'll do nothing of the kind. Look here, 
Meagher, I don’t want anything known about thi You 
are not to say a word about it or my being unwell, 
Mind!” 


“Not a word, sir,’’ promised the young man. 

“The water is even now nearly all gone down be- 
tween the boards. No one is to come in here but you, 
I'll open the window wide; and the place will dry in an 
hour. But if any one remarks about the floor, you ean 
say I upset the jug of water myself. Do you under- 
stand?”’ 

“To be sure, sir, an’ you'll find no talk afther me, 

“‘Aha!’’ breathed Cassidy, heavily. 

He rose. He moved about the room slowly, cau- 
tiously, as if afraid of falling or twisting his bones out 
of their sockets. 

The young policeman stood regarding his superior 
witha Feeling made up of trouble, fear, and awe, It 
was shocking to see the autocratic and resolute Head 
reduced to the standard of weak humanity. 

After a few tottery turns up and down the room, 
Cassidy said, ‘‘I feel myself again. Remember, no one 
but you saw me when that came over me, and if any 
one else hears of it, I'll know who told. Was it any 
noise I made that brought you into the room a while 
ago?” é 

**No, sir.’’ 

“Then why did you come in?’’ 

“Some gossip that’s in the town about that misfort- 
unate young O'Gorman; but as it would brin your 
mind to ould Corcoran, maybe yeh'd betther not hear it 
now.”’ 

“Go on, and don’t be a fool, Meagher.” 

“It’s no more than gossip from the Kilkenny Hotel, 
an’ would as well be kep’ till afther dinner,’’ said the 
young man, persuasively. 

“On your duty, out with it!” 

‘Well, sir, they say that O’Gorman came back to 
the hotel last night wud asup taken an’ tuck a darn or 
two more, an’ began boastin’ of the money he had, an’ 
said he was goin’ to do as much for Billy Butler as ould 
Corcoran himself could do if he had his own, ‘An’ 

y'raps,’ says he, an’ he goin’ up to bed wud the candle 
in his hand, ‘for all you know I may do it wud th’ ould 
lord’s money itse’f, afther all.’ *’ 

“H'm!”’ said Cassidy, sitting down wearily. ‘Only 
drunken, foolish talk, lexpect. You can leave me now, 
and remember all I said. I will be here for an hour 
or so.” 

Meagher withdrew. 

The head constable sat cogitating. At first his mind 
was occupied most unpleasantly with his recent seizure. 
But he soon pushed aside the thought of it as useless— 
nay, injurious to health, and as obstructive to business, 
More to occupy his mind than for any profitable resuit 
to be expected, he turned on the last words of Meagher. 

“It is better to suppose anything at all than that the 
old skinflint played me such a ‘trick as to hide tl 
money, and giye out that he had been robbed. That 
dodge would lay perjury against him. But what con- 
solation would convicting him of perjury be if all the 
country was laughing at me?’’ 

“By the lord!’ -he shouted aloud, hitting his knee 
with his fist, ‘‘if the old villain did such a thing, I'd 

























































































































SELECTED WORKS 


OF 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


In Three Volumes. Printed on Fine Paper from New 
Electrotype Plates, and bound in substantial style in 
the best English Cloth, with Gilt Back Stamp. 


VoLuME OnE-— 
Soldiers Three. 
In Black and White. 
The Story of the Gadsbys. 
The Phantom ‘Rickshaw. 


Wee Willie Winkie 


Vo._umeE Two 
The Light That Failed. 
Plain ‘ales from the Hills. 


VoLuME THREE— 
Mine Own People 
fhe Courting of Dinah Shadd. 
American Notes. 
Under the Deodars, and other ‘Tales. 
Departmental Ditties, Barrack-Room 
Ballads, and other Verses. 


Price $23.00; payable, $1.00 on delivery of 
the three volumes, balance at rate of 50 
cents per month. 


According to a high Jiterary authority, there are, 
in the literary product of the present day, ‘‘a thou- 
sand volumes to one book, a thousand echoes to one 
voice.”’ Of the crowd of novels which annually issue 
from the press scarcely one in a hundred carries the 
reader out of the beaten track. Mr. Kipling’s stories 
are books, and not merely volumes. When he speaks 
his words tind utterance in a voice and not an echo, 
He snatches his readers out of themselves and whirls 
them into a world which is new yet manifestly real. 
Fresh, strong, rapid and vividly picturesque, his work 
appeals with forcible directness to a weary novel-read- 


ing public, whose vacant hours have long been_ pla- 


earded with the notice, ‘‘All rubbish may be shot here.”’ 
Kipling has succeeded in striking the happy mean 
between idealism and romance and a too bald realism. 
He is a born story-teller. But he draws his tales from 
the life. He offers us fresh faces, wh®h yet are real 
human flesh and blood, and he gives us incidents that 
are facts to be encountered in London streets as well as 


in Indian jungles 

His bold, dashir ketches of real nature, with their 
masses of color concentrated on exactly the right spot, 
enable him to make objects picturesque which more 


finished work would reveal in their true ungainliness 


and squalor. If labor has been bestowed upon the art, 
it is successfully concealed. The apparent ease with 
which the effects are produced reacts upon the reader. 
And with the eye of the born artist he also possesses 


his reticence. Concentrating himself upon the one 
poine-which he wishes to bring out, he suffers nothing 
t distract his attention from it. His scenes are painted 
and with the maximum of 


vividness. The picture is given as it were in a flash of 


in the minimum of space, 


lightning, and he who travels by express train may read 
itata glance. The gift of telling a short story, which 
is complete in itself and does not appear to be a frag- 
ment of a larger whole, is a rare one, and Mr. Kipling 
possesses if to a very remarkable degree of perfection. 

Mr. Kipling, therefore, is fortunate both in his mat- 
ter and in his manner: in his matter because it is new, 
yet real, and deals with incident in a narrative form; 
in his manner because it is rapid, direct, concentrated, 
and titted for an age in which all who wish to read wish 
also torun. In both respects he has exactly hit a real 
literary want. 

Mr. Kipling’s war pictures are marvelously pictur- 
esque, vivid,and dramatic. Here again his creative gift 
of intuitive sympathy isadmirably employed. His battle 
scenes have all the brutality, movement, confusion, and 
ferocity of reality. The same overpowering sense of 
literal truth is produced, which is created by the single 
figures of Mulvaney and his companions. Where color 
is needed, he is not afraid to use it. His strong rapid 
strokes are the well-placed effective touches of a master 
who omits every redundant detail. He exhibits with 
most graphic power the confused mass of men who 
are not maneuvering with civilized foes according to 
the rules of war, but are fighting for their lives against 
maddened savages, whether Afghans or Arabs; or paints 
with unrivaled force the panic of a raw regiment of 
boys attacked by the desperate Ghazis. 

The works of Rudyard Kipling are now for the first 
time offered to the American reading public on terms so 
liberal as to make the prices charged elsewhere seem 
quite extortionate. The three volumes described above 
form now one of the regular Premiums that go with 
CoLugR’s WEEKLY. With the Fortnightly Library, 
the subscription is $6.50. Without the Library, $5.00. 
In both cases $1.00 is payable when the Three Volumes 
are delivered; the balance at the rate of fifty cents a 
month. 
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kick the life out of his crooked carcass and blow out my 
own brains!’ 

“Did you call, sir?’ asked Meagher, opening the door 
an inch. 

‘‘No; I didn’t, you fool!’’ shouted the head constable. 

The door closed. 

Cassidy put his hand to his forehead. His face had 
by this time resumed its normal color. ‘‘I must not 
dwell on this idea. If I do I'll have another rush of 
blood to the head. Let me see how this fresh news 
affects the case. 

“O’Gorman has always been a spree-boy, who 
wouldn’t work, and never had any money of his own. 
He goes away to Australia, comes back without a word 
or warning, and the first thing he does is to try to bor- 
row money in the town. Failing that, he goes to the 
Butlers’. He stays at Butier’s, and crosses over to Cor- 

-coran’s the morning after the robbery, and rummages 
the place while the owner is at the bank to ask if Mc- 
Donnell has taken the money for a joke. 

‘‘Corcoran’s notion that he might have overlooked 
the money before setting off for the bank that morning 
is rubbish. And yet, here is O'Gorman, after bein 
without a shilling on Wednesday, offering to buy al 
Ballymore on Thursday, and giving out on Thursday 
night that he will lend seven or eight thousand pounds 
to Butler! 

‘Wait till I see—wait till I see! 

“This needy young man comes to the town with a 
hole in his pocket, and spends the night within a mile 
of the place that is robbed. Now Butler, most likely, 
tells him that old Corcoran is going to lend him a large 


um. 

‘Did O’Gorman, after going to his room that night, 
slip out of the Cottage and take a walk across O’Brien’s 
Pass to O’Brien’s Castle? Ay, that’s the chat! 

“Then when O'Gorman at night has had his plenty 
of drink, he says that maybe the money he’s going to 
give to Butler is the old skinflint’s. Egad! I think Ym 
on the right road at last.”’ 

Cassidy got up from his chair and began marching 
up and down the room triumphantly. By this time 
the effects of his indisposition had passed away. In the 
excitement of his new discovery of the thief he had for- 
gotten it. 

At that moment there came another knock at the 
door, and Meagher entered for the third time. 

‘“What is it now?’’ asked Cassidy, with a smile. 

He was in the best of humor, for had he not as good 
as his hand on the robber, and was not that robber a 
ne’er-do-weel and of no repute, instead of an ordinary 
inhabitant of the district? 

“Mr. McDonnell isn’t at the bak to-day, sir.”’ 

“What?” 

“They say Mr. McDonnell isn’t at the bank, an’ he 
hasnt been seen anywhere in Ballymore.”’ 

“Are you mad?”’ 

“No, sir. Mr. McDonnell is nothing to me.”’ 

“| mean, are you out of your mind?” 

“T hope not, sir. Now that ould Corcoran has lost 
his money he can’t want a servant, and the’ ’s no good 
in bein’ out of wan’s mind, for the’ ’s no situation 
vacant for a fool.”’ 

“I'll go to Anne Street at once,’’ muttered the head 
constable. 

(Continued next week.) 
oe 

THE real objection made to school text-books of 
American history by certain members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, who assume to speak for the 
entire order, seems to be that the books do not abound 
in the words ‘‘rebel,”’ ‘‘traitor,’’ ‘‘patriot,’’ ‘‘flag,’’ ete, 
How much these words are mouthed in occasional 
Grand Army posts is not easy to ascertain, but it is 
known that Grant, Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, Meade, 
and a lot of other Union soldiers quite as prominent and 
sensible as any who have survived them, earnestly dep- 
recated the use of hard names for Southern partici- 
pants in the Civil War, and that while they believed the 
Southerners in the wrong they gave them full credit 
for patriotic intention and for believing that they had 
the right to secede. The utterance most widely and 
frequently quoted regarding the war is Grant's ‘‘Let us 
have peace,’ but we never can have it if the children 
of the two sections are taught in school to take sides 
against each other on an issue that has been dead more 
than thirty years. Our Civil War was the most appall- 
ing family quarrel that the world ever knew, yet even 
the smallest of old family quarrels cannot be stirred 
anew with any degree of safety. If the protesting 
Grand Army men really wish to increase patriotic 
sentiment throughout the country, let them begin by 
teaching their children to love all parts of their native 
land;—and let the soldier-teachers take the lesson to 
heart themselves, for they appear to be in great need 
of it. 





THE much-discussed question of Bible-reading in the 
yublic schools has assumed a new phase in the State of 
Michigan, where a Detroit parent complained that, con- 
trary to his wishes, and contrary to the State Constitu- 
tion also, his son was obliged to accept religious instruc- 
tion ina public school. The book from which the alleged 
instruction was given is entitled ‘‘Readings From the 
Bible.’’ The school board’s counsel claimed ‘that it is 
the duty of every school board to teach the Christian 
religion, but the Court replied, “If this position is sound 
not only should the Bible be taught but all other forms 
of Christian religious instruction should be given in the 
schools. .. . Respondent’s proposed readings from the 
Bible in the public schools is in direct conflict with con- 
stitutional provisions, and relator, whose constitutional 
rights are‘thereby violated, has a right to redress.”” 

A NEW NAVAL STATION FOR CHINA. 

The Chinese Government has decided to establish and 
fortify a naval station at Kiao-chau, immediately to the 
south of the Shan-tung promontory which commands 
the southern approach to the Gulf of Chi-li. In some 
quarters this is looked upon as a material confirmation 
of the so-called Cassini Convention alleged to have been 
concluded last summer between China and Russia. The 
Chinese Government has already granted permission for 
the at least temporary use of Kiao-chau Bay as a winter 
station by the Russian fleet in the Pacific. 


Vou. XIX. No. 7 


‘““ The Pledge of Many a Loved and 
Loving Dame.” 


THE LOVERS OF THE WORLD. 


In Three Volumes. Printed on Fine Paper from New 
Electrotype Plates, and bound in substantial style in 
the best English Cloth, with Gilt Back Stamp. 


Price $3.00; payable, $1.00 on delivery of the 
three volumes, balance at rate of 50 cents 
per month, 


This is a chronicle of the sensational dramas, en- 
chanting romances, tragical histories, pathetic_trials, 
fierce passions and pure hearts of all those who have 
lived and loved, from the earliest times to the present 
day, with faithful descriptions of the virtues and 
charms which inspired them and the joys and disas- 
ters which they caused. The work is superbly and 
profusely illustrated. It is edited by Edgar ltus, 
author of ‘*‘When Dreams Come True,’’ etc., etc. It is 
in three charming octavo volumes, containing numer- 
ous Page Illustrations, printed from New Plates on 
Extra Super-calendered Paper, bound in Exquisite Style 
with original Side and Back stamps, and constitutuig 
the most attractive set of table-books we have ever 
yublished as premiums. The first volume portrays the 

ves and Lovers ef Mythical Days. In the second 
volume there are two divisions, one of which is devoted 
to the heroes and heroines of Chivalry and Romance, 
and the other to those of History. Beginning with the 
story of that sweet young girl who, when her lover 
Leander was drowned, drowned herself at his side, it 
passes on to the famous tale of Guifievere and Launcelot, 
and thence through the Arthurian cycle upward to 
Heloise, and on through all the tears of Italy, through 
all the splendid treacheries of France, until the third 
volume is reached, in which are described the Loves and 
Lovers of Modern Times. 





HERO. 
—Lovers, p. 159, Vol. One. 
(Specimen page of illustrations of ** The Lovers of the World.”) 


These fine volumes, ‘‘The Lovers of the World,” cover 
the ground in so far as history, poetry, romance and 
legend have combined to give the subject completeness. 
Shakespeare and the Sacred Text, Homer and Modern 
History, Medieval Minnesingers and Wagner the Im- 
mortal—classic and imperishable memorials, all, of the 
unchangeable essence of human strengths and natural 
limitations—are contributors to the matchless sympo- 
sium and reciprocal strivings of the human heart, of 
which these volumes give authentic record. The fact 
that such a work as this is now made one of the Regular 
Premiums of a CoLLIER’Ss WEEKLY regular annual sub- 
scription of $6.50 is due to the fact that ‘“‘Lovers of the 
World” is not a specialty among books, but is of such 
general interest to humanity at large that subscribers 
cannot possibly consider the subject foreign to their 
tastes and personal sympathies. The usual terms, $1.00 
down and 50 cents a month, will apply in this case also. 
COLLIER’s WEEKLY and ‘“‘Lovers of the World,”’ $5.00— 
payable $1.00 when volumes are delivered and 50 cents 
a month for eight months afterward. The same, with 
Fortnightly Library, $6.50—payable $1.00 down and 50 
cents a month for the next eleven months. All novels 
of the Library are ons hted, cannot be obtained in 
any other Library, and are by the greatest living authors. 
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with ancestries dimly prophesied? Only yesterday, in 
both the South and North, we should remember, it was 
argued that they were not human. Now circumstance 
houses hundreds of them inhumanly, and while others 
have gained a partial prosperity, the ways of all their 
lives remain, like those of every contemned race, mys- 
terious and therefore interesting. ‘‘Of course,’’ I hear 
some liberal-minded novelist say, ‘‘they are worth most 
carefully considering as a product of New York cosmo- 
politanism. But how on earth is New York to get at 
them? Is there any conceivable means of properly 
envisaging and studying them?’’ Is there, indeed, any 
conceivable means? Would Zola, if he had been an 
American, a New Yorker, have found such means? 
And how, with his relentlessly documentary persist- 
ence, would he have managed to find it? 


This brings us to the fascinating question of how 
and where Zola would be standing to-day if he had 
really been born, with his colossal talent, an American. 
One answer is, of course, easy: Had he shown the same 
daring realism (even if blent with the same superb 
poetic and imaginative power) he must have gone beg- 
ging for a publisher. There is another answer, as well: 
Zola and France are indissoluble, and to think of him 
as un-Latin is like thinking of a square circle or a 
spheric triangle. Perhaps the last answer is the better 
one. As for the first I am half of the belief that an 
American Zola (barring certain positively obscene 
works) would have forced much of hae present daring 
down publishers’ throats. And this tempts from me 
the confession that in lately reading his ‘‘Rome”’ I have 
been called upon to wonder at the almost universal 
accusation of ‘“‘heavy’’ which has assailed it. Person- 
ally | have found it heavy only in the sense that all 
massive things are of necessity ponderous. Recently 
having lived for a short time in Rome, I was affected by 
it as by a photograph taken with some miraculous 
kind of camera that joined the vividest accuracy to an 
artistry of inspired range and finish. Poor Pierre 
Froment, the young priest, going to Rome for the pur- 
pose of discovering whether or no his passionately hu- 
manitarian book has been placed on the index expurga- 
torius, will dwell in my memory as long as this faculty 
continues what Shakespeare has called ‘‘the warder of 
the brain.’’ Nor can I say less of that stupendous scene 
where Benedetta flings herself beside her poisoned and 
dying lover, Dario, and dies with him like a new Juliet 
beside a new Romeo. More than this, Pierre’s inter- 
view with the Pope abounds in a loftiness and pathos 
which no episode of fiction has, tomy judgment, ever 
eclipsed. For the rest of tae book, I did not find in it a 
single dull page. What can be more magnificent than 
the comparison between Christianity and Paganism, 
between the catacombs, filled with the dust of fugitive 
martyrs and saints, and the Appian Way, once lined 
with imperial tombs? In what terms of splendid elo- 
quence Zola points out to us how these despised Chris- 
tians, who had not on earth where to lay their heads, 
became in turn masters of the world, and reared above 
the ruined palaces and baths and mausoleums of the 
Ceesars that supreme enormity of dome-crowned gran- 
ite, that mighty efflorescence of polychromatic marble, 
which has for centuries betokened the triumph of their 
faith! Ihave no hesitation in declaring Zola the great- 
est novelist who lives to-day. He has his faults; so 
have mountain-peaks their scars. He is capable of 
wondrous beauty in style, though he does not always 
choose to employ it; yet equally is it true that he can 
weave on looms the filmiest lace and forge on anvils the 
blades of Excaliburs. He consumes every subject 
which he has decided to touch, transmuting all its 
vitality, potency and suggestiveness into his pages, and 
leaving behind, so to speak, only a heap of arid ashes. 
From analysis itself he snatches the scalpel, from syn- 
thesis he filches the sickle and sheaf. Curiously enough, 
too, he has all that itching for mathematic precision 
which belongs, very often, to the third-rate French 
mind; and yet, in transports of self-surrendering fervor, 
dreams of Oriental opulence, fancies of rainbow bril- 
liance, even the verse of Hugo cannot, at whiles, tran- 
scend his prose. Zola is a poet, and a great one, though 
I should say that his weakest point, his défaut de la 
cuirasse, was in surveying general life too much at the 
expense of individual life. In his prodigious creations 
there are perhaps too few salient, isolated men and 
women, e moves and manages masses with such ex- 
traordinary generalship that his books remind us of 
battlefields. Yet fine and strong figures continually 
push forth from the prevalent grandeurs of grouping. 
Undoubtedly he describes too much; but then how un- 
paralleled his puissance of description! It might be 
claimed for Shakespeare that he was more interested in 
men thanin man. Zola is more interested, perhaps, in 
man than in men. But is not this latter posture the 
one now most approved in historians? Did not Buckle, 
who first broke the new ground of philosophic history, 
make his predecessors’ close heed of the doings of kings 
and queens and prime-ministers, instead of nations’ im- 
pulses toward advancement and retardment, the chief 
ground of his glorious quarrel with past annalistic 
methods? And is it not fairer to call Zola’a gigantic 
historian of the present? But we must never forget 
that he is all the while a poet, and quite as great a one 
in his way as Milton, while utterly unclogged by all 
Miltonic dogmas of medieval superstition. 
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A FIVE-YEAR-OLD boy was in the habit of using big 
words. One day his little brother was missing and there 
was great commotion in the family. This was not an 
unusual occurrence, it had happened before, and the 
child had always been found. ‘‘What is the matter?” 
asked the blind grandpa of the five-year-old. 

“Oh, nothing; only Frankie’s mislaid.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
What a Man Can Do With $1.000. 

He can buy 160 acres of good land for $1,000. Pay $400 down: 
balance in three payments due in 3,4 and 5 years at 7 per cent. 
He can also buy 100 choice ewes for $300 and ten good cows for 
$300. The milk and butter from the cows will pay all farm and 
family expenses. The increase of sheep and wool will pay off the 
mortgage before it is due. In five years he will have urm all 
yaid for and well stocked. For descriptive lists and prices address 
1. F. Hunter, Immigration Agent for South Dakota, 205 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, IIL. 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 
THE FAD OF PHINEAS PHYFE. 


BY JUSTIN FRIVOLE. 

SEATED one evening smoking our post-prandial 
cigars in the luxurious library of a commodious house 
overlooking the Hudson, my host and myself drifted 
into conversation upon the relative merits of city and 
suburban life. I took the ground that the same amount 
of money wisely expended brought more satisfactory 
results in town than country, aside from the thousand 
and one features of interest a great city freely presents. 
While partially admitting the correctness of my prem- 
ises, he said that he had tried both and must maintain 
that in the item of healtn alone he had been more than 
compensated for any sacrifice others considered he had 
made, and was quite content to pass the remainder of 
his days in a self-imposed semi-seclusion. 

‘But how is it possible,’ I asked, ‘‘that you, brought 
up as you were amid the whirl and excitement of 
metropolitan life, can endure the monotonous quiet of 
these peaceful surroundings?” 

“Oh, well!” he laughingly remarked, ‘‘I am not the 
absolute prisoner you picture me, and I go to the city 
quite often, especially whenever there is a good opera 
or well-indorsed play to enjoy. Occasionally, too, I 
assist at some social function, but as a rule I am hap- 
pier and more satisfied to rem iin here, the surveying 
monarch, overseeing my improvements, looking after 
my Jerseys, colts, chickens, and generally superintend- 
ing all outdoor work. When not driving I find diver- 
sion among my books, and as Appleton, Scribner and 
others have their standing orders I am well supplied 
with everything of interest up to date. Rainy days I 
devote myself to accounts and correspondence, so you 
see that I am no drone.” 

“Your place is so invitingly secluded,”’ I remarked, 
“with its ample grounds and heavy shade, I should 
imagine that you would be in constant fear of burglars.” 

“No; not atall. Singularly enough there has never 
been a burglary committed here; therefore the thought 
never enters my head.”’ 

“How about tramps?” 

“Ah! There you have reason. Up to last year we 
were overrun with them, but neighboring towns have 
joined with us in enacting ordinances which, while not 
entirely suppressing the evil, have so greatly mitigated 
it as to make the few remaining more picturesque than 
objectionable. In this connection I would like to relate 
an experience I had one day last autumn, if you care to 
hear it.”’ 

Lighting another proffered cigar, I said, as I refilled 
my glass, that I should very much. 

“Well,’’ he began, “it was about six in the after- 
noon; I had strolled out to the lodge and was standing 
by the gate when I observed coming toward me the 
veriest looking tramp of the season. As he approached 
I thought, ‘He will surely accost me and—poor devil!— 
I will take him in, give him a good meal, and then let 
one of my men look after him for the night.’ I had 
just formulated this plan when, to my utmost surprise, 
Ss lifted his old battered derby with a graceful dignity 
and, in a well-modulated, cultured voice, said, ‘Will 
you kindly inform me if this road leads to Tarrytown?’ 
I told him that it did, but that he had a long distance 
yet to go, and, as he looked tired, he had better come in 
and have something to eat and rest a while. I was so 
astonished to hear him speak in language and tone so 
entirely in contrast with Ris appearance that I felt at 
once, ‘Here is a man with a history,’ and was curious 
to learn it. Although his shoes were virtually soleless, 
his clothing tattered, his linen soiled, his hair unkempt 
and his beard of two weeks’ growth, there was about 
him the unmistakable air and breeding of a gentleman, 
He thanked me in a quiet, uneffusive sort of a way and 
accepted my invitation as a courtesy to which he was 
accustomed. Crossing the lawn he remarked, ‘I am 
hardly in a presentable condition to accept a gentle- 
man’s hospitality, but I have had a very fatiguing fort- 
night, and if you knew all I feel sure you would excuse 
my unconventional appearance.’ I had by this time 
become so interested in him that I made up my mind 
to entertain him as I would any guest, so I said, ‘Do not 
let that annoy you, for if you will permit me I think I 
van fit you out.’ 

“Arriving at the house I invited him to join me in 
an appetizer, but, greatly to my surprise, he begged me 
to excuse him, saying that if I would have my man 
conduct him to his room he would esteem ita favor. I 
rang for Robert, gave directions what room to assign 
him, and told him to draw a bath and lay out suitable 
apparel from my wardrobe and in every way attend to 
his wants as he would to my own. Well, to make this 
portion of a long story short, within an hour he came 
downstairs, the most thoroughly metamorphosed man 

you ever saw. Having been shaved, his hair neatly 
brushed, and arrayed in purple and fine linen, from his 
former appearance of a typical tramp he now had 
assumed that of a gentleman of refinement and dis- 
tinguished bearing. Stepping briskly forward, he 
apologized for having detained me and we entered the 
dining-room. During the dinner I found him a most 
agreeable conversationalist, well 0} in art, music, his 
tory. biography, travel—and, in fact, all topics upon 
which we touched. I thought him the most singularly 
interesting person I had ever encountered, and wondered 
what sad combination of circumstances had brought 
him to his present position. After dinner we came in 
here, and, lighting our cigars, sat down before a blazing 
wood fire and resumed our conversation. It turned 
from one subject to another, until admiration for the 
man’s ability impelled curiosity to overstep propriety, 
and I requested him to tell me something of his history. 
Complying without the slightest indication of offense 
at my request, he commenced. 

“You are doubtless wondering what has induced me 
to adopt this nomadic life. It is fate; a fate which I 
can no more successfully combat than you can the 
seething rapids of Niagara. My life has been the drag- 
ging of an ever-lengthening chain of sorrow, and it is 
the effort to get away from my own remorseful thoughts 
that prompts my wanderings.’ 

‘His voice choked for a second, but he quickly 
resumed. 

‘**T married early in life, and in due course of time 
two children graced our happy little home. At the 
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time the first sad link in my chain was forged the eldest 

a boy—had attained the age of four, and Gladys two 
and a half. One morning | had been called into the 
pantry by my wife for the purpose of driving a nail 
During the operation the hammer slipped and struck 
me a violent blow upon the thumb. The pain was so 
excruciating that I was unable to control myself, and 
was dancing about with a fancied sense of relief when 
our little angel, amused at my antics, ran laughingly in 
to participate in what she conceived to be play. At 
this moment, without seeing that she was behind me, 
and driven almost frantic by the intense throbbing, | 
impatiently threw the hammer from me It struck het 
in the temple. and, with smiles still wreathing her face, 
she dropped dead at my feet.’ ”’ 

“What a terrible shock to the poor man,”’ [remarked 

“Yes, indeed,”’ replied my host; ‘‘but wait until you 
hear all. Continuing his narrative, the stranger said 

I will pass over all the mental agony we under 

went at the loss of our child and the subsequent anxiety 
my wife had for my safety; for, as a matter of legal 
formality, an investigation was had, but it being shown 


to have been purely accidental, | was exonerated and 
received the most affectionate sympathy in place of 
censure. This was the beginning Sad as | felt, I little 
realized what was to come. The following summer | 


had started with Reginald to visit his grandfather 
where | thought to leave him in care of an excellent old 
nurse, that he might be able to play about the farm in 
the open air and lay a foundation of health and strength. 
During our journey we met with a railway accident, in 
which both of my collar-bones were broken, he fort 
unately escaping injury. The company did everything 
within its power to alleviate the sufferings of the injured 
and tenderly cared for the dead. I was taken to a hotel 
and placed under the care of competent surgeons, who 
reduced the fractures, arid in a week was on the high 
road to recovery, partially dressed and sitting up, but 
with both arms tightly bandaged to my sides. At this 
time little Reggie was playing about the room and ran 
to an open window to listen to the music of a street 
band. It appeared perfectly safe, as a board had sup 
plemented the height of the sill and there was no dan 
ger of his falling out. The sash—quite a heavy one 
had no catch, but was supported by a stick at one side 
Calling me to look at something that had attracted his 
attention I got up to go to the window. On my way I 
stepped on a wooden ball, tripped, and, before recovery, 
I had collided with the side of the sill and knocked out 
the support. Down came the sash, catching my dear 
boy on the back of the neck and strangling him before 
assistance could be called.’ Here the poor man almost 
broke down in his recital. ‘You will pardon me,’ he 
said, ‘but the recollection of that event in connection 
with subsequent ones quite unnerves me.’ ”’ 

‘No wonder,’’ I remarked to my host; “I never 
heard of anything ‘so horrible. But pardon the inter 
ruption. Iam eager to hear all.” 

“Well, he gradually collected himself under such 
sympathy as I could offer, and, wiping away a tear, 
continued, ‘It is useless for me to dwell upon the bitter 
anguish both myself and my wife suffered in the months 
following this awful affliction. It seemed as if all hope 
had gone out of our lives. We lived entirely within 
ourselves, and often for days ata time rarely spoke to 
any one and seldom to each other. Our hearts would 
have broken had not a ray of sunshine in the birth of 
another daughter dispelled the dark clouds that over- 
hung our household. After this event we gradually 
came back to our old ways and were comparatively 
reconciled. I thought as we left home to go to the sea 
shore that a watchful Providence had interposed to lift 
us out of the Slough of Despond. How little can we 
foreshadow fate! It was a bright July morning after 
our arrival that the doctor thought a breath of salt air 
would benefit our Jitthke Mamie; so, with mother and 
nurse, she was taken by an old and experienced bay 
man out fora sail. I had been sitting on the piazza of 
the hotel anxiously awaiting their return when I saw 
the boat rounding a point of rocks and making for the 
wharf. I rushed down just as they drew alongside of 
a plank staging that jutted some distance out into the 
water. Relieving my wife of the infant, I attempted 
to step back on to the planking, when I lost my footing 
and fell heavily lengthwise with the child under me 
The exertion of my attempting to step up from the boat 
overturned it, and in an instant my wife and the nurse 
were swept by the strong tide out to sea and drowned, 
while there lay our child crushed to death.’ ”’ 

“Pardon my laughing,’’ 1 hastily said to my host, 
“but this last is so frightfully ridiculous that 1 cannot 
control myself.”’ 

“T understand it perfectly,”’ he replied. ‘‘My im- 
pulse at first was the same, but fortunately the poor 
man’s earnestness prevented his noticing it, for he said, 
‘This was the third link of the cruel chain fate was 
forging. For days my grief was so acute that my life 
was despaired of, and for weeks thereafter I went about 
the house in a dazed and half-unconscious condition 
My physician prescribed a change of scene and sur- 
roundings, and, to that end, my brother came or and 
insisted upon iny returning with him to the city. He 
evinced the greatest anxiety for my welfare, and was 
all kindness and consideration. His apartment was a 
cozy little affair, located in an uptown street near the 
Park, and consisted of a parlor and large bedroom, con 
nected by bath and dressing-rooms. The parlor was 
transformed into a bedroom, which I occupied. Here 
we were thoroughly comfortable, taking our meals 
wherever fancy dictated. It was in this apartment one 
of the most thrilling events of my life occurred. A 
door opened from my dressing-room directly into the 
bathroom, where it was my brother’s daily habit to 
shave. Getting up one morning later than usual, I hur 
ried to my dressing-room, and, opening the bathroom 
door with some vigor, swung it back just as he was in 
the act of reaching around and putting his razor to his 
left cheek. The violence of the blow caused the sharp 
and glittering blade to sever his jugular vein and he 
sank with a beseeching groan to the floor, his body 
closing the door and wedging it so that it was impos 
sible for one person to open it. When] had given the 
alarm to other inmates and we had forced an entrance 


it was too late for any assistance to be rendered He 
had passed away.’ ” 
“Great heavens!”” I ejaculated, ‘do you want to rob 
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CURRENT COMMENT 
AN indictmer i re is association for misde 
meanor ne of tl re nt odditie f New York lift 
The nominal offender is | th-Tucker, commander of 
the Salvatior Arn ! United St the plac 
where the allege nisder inor Was committed hi 
Salvation Arm Headquarter ind t indictment 
made on complaint of ! peo] livi near the sa 
headquarters, finds that ‘‘the said Frederick de Latour 
Booth-Tucker, lat f t Ninth Ward, city of New 
York, in the county of Ne York aforesaid, at the ward 
city, and county aforesaid did unlawfully keep and 
maintain, and yet doth keep and maintain, a certain 
ion, ill-voverned, and disorderly house, the same 
being a place of public resort, and in the said house and 
place of public resort great numbers of persons, as well 


men as women, to the number of two hundred and up- 
ward, do frequent and con together then and on the 


iid other days! htly md unlawfully did cause, pro- 
cure, suffer, and permit the said men and women in the 
aid house and pla of public resort, then and on the 
aid other days, there, at unseasonable hours and at late 
hours of the night of the days aforesaid, to be and re- 
main, singing, shouting, playing musical instruments, 
making great noises, and otherwise misbehaving thein 

l by reason whereof a considerable number of 
persons, good citizens of our said State there inhabiting 
and residing, passing and repassing, have been and yet 


are annoyed and injured in their comfort and repose, 
and the peace and comfort of the neighborhood around 
and about the said house were and yet are habitually 
disturbed to the common nuisance of all ‘the people 
ivainst the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided, and against the peace of the people of the 
State of New York and their dignity.”’ 


It is to be hoped that this indictment and the out 
come of the trial which will follow may warn the 
Salvation Army, and many other well-meaning persons, 
that the expression of individual and collective religious 
sentiment should not and must not be regardless of the 
rights, comfort, and peace of other persons, some ot 
whom may be quite as religious at heart as the noisiest 
of worshipers. There are many cities and villages in 
which religious meetings, prolonged until late hours of 
the night, are so noisy as to disturb many would-be 
slumberers who are within hearing distance Other 
persons, doubtless sincere but certainly not doing unto 
others as they would that others should do unto them, 
express their sentiment by the ringing of great bells, 
the sound of which annoys the healthy inhabitants of 
the vicinity and tortures the sick, driving some through 
shock and insomnia into asylums or coftins. It would 
seem that some of these people, as the prophet Elijah 
suggested to the priests of Baal, imagine that their God 
is asleep and cannot hear unless a loud noise is made. 
Meanwhile, such hearers who are not taking part in the 
exercises are moved to say of religion, as Madame Ro 
land said of liberty, ‘‘What crimes are committed in 
thy name! 


So much nonsense is printed about “the new woman” 
that some people are in danger of believing that the col 
lective being alluded to is an artificial, trifling, and 
altogether useless creature. But the new woman, like 
woman—and man too—in all ages is merely the result 
of her surroundings, and some of these make her en 
tirely admirable For instance, a Miss Robinson, born 
in New York but living now near Port Pierce, Fla.. 
was making bread in her. mother’s kitchen a few days 
ago when a black bear entered the open door, stood 
upon his hind feet, and began to investigate the doug 
The young woman resented with a rolling pin, the bear 
showed fight, Miss Robinson seized the carving knife 
and used that and the rolling pin so effectively that soon 
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there was a dead bear on the floor and the bread-mak- 
ing went on. This story recalls one which General 
Marcy, late Inspector-General of our army, used to tell 
with great delight. At a Western army post his wife 
had a pen of turkeys which she was fattening for 
Thanksgiving and New Year's, when one night a wolf 
attempted to make a meal of them. There was no man 
in the house, and the situation demanded prompt action, 
so Mrs. Marcy ‘‘went for’ the wolf with an ax, the 
turkeys were saved, and the prowler’s skin afterward 
became her hearthrug. The average American woman 
is and will be, as she always has been, sufficient unto 
her day and surroundings; only fools will judge her 
according to the occasional weak-headed, wrong 
hearted members of her sex. 

Speaking of women reminds me that while we can- 
not hope to hear from any more old colored women 
who nursed George Washington, there were other 
\merican boys who became great and at times required 
services at which women are apt. Mrs. T. P. George, 
who recently diedin Clermont County, Ohio, and who 
lived many years near the Grant family, declared that 
she had frequently spanked the embryo general and 
President for throwing stones upon the roof of her 
house. From incidents of his subsequent career it is 
easy to believe that little Grant threw those stones 
with an accuracy and persistency which merited a 
sound spanking. 

Many respectable people will be astonished as well as 
glad to learn that this country is not as black as it is 
painted with regard to divorce. The whole number of 
divorced persons in the United States in 1890, according 
to the census statistics (which have appeared as slowly 
as usual), was 122,996, which is at least a hundred and 
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twenty-two thousand more than it should be, yet when 
these figures are compared with the entire be. enter 
they show that the divorced persons number but two to 
the thousand. Mr. Wayne Parker, a New Jersey lawyer 
who disapproves of divorce in general, and has labored 
so much on commissions to secure uniformity of divorce 
laws as to have become a leading authority on the sub- 
ject, declared recently in an address, as a result of his 
investigations, that there is no country in which the 
marriage bond has greater force than in ours, or where 
purity has been held in more regard, and there is no 
time in our own history where the honor that attends 
personal purity and the penalties that wait upon its 
breach are so distinct and universal. Returning to the 
statistics, itis significant that some States that have the 
most liberal divorce laws, and which are consequently 
visited largely by restive married persons from other 
States, do not themselves contain the largest propor- 
tion of divorced residents. Utah has one divorced per- 
son to every hundred of population, but so have New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, Florida and Nevada, while 
Indiana and [linois, which have been much abused for 
frequency of divorces. have inuch better records. 


Our new cruiser ‘‘Brooklyn,’’ which is to represent 
our navy in English waters during the ‘‘Queen’s Jubi- 
lee’’ next month, will be coveted by every foreign naval 
ofticer who sees her, for she is the largest and fastest 
armored cruiser in the world as well as the handsomest. 
She is quite competent to hold her own against any but 
the strongest ty pe of battleship, and she abounds in serv- 
ice conveniences for which foreign navies have longed 
in vain. Everything in and about her is of American 
lesign and make—a gratifying record for a nation 
which less than ten years ago had to send abroad for its 
armor-plates and even for designs for some of its naval 
vessels. 

Certain bills now before the Legislatures of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut might properly be termed 
‘Acts to prevent men making themselves ridiculous,” 
for they provide that no one shall be appointed a staff 
ofticer of higher rank than captain unless he has served 
three years in the regular or volunteer army, or in some 
State militia. These acts, and similar ones in other 
States, should reduce the great annual and biennial 
crops of military titles that are produced by successive 
governors—titles given to men who know of nothing 
military except gold lace, buttons, and side-arms. 
When the veteran Japanese soldier, Yamagata, passed 
through the United States he was greeted in various 
States by an array of generals, colonels, majors, and 
captains—all political appointees to staff positions— 
whose slouchy gait and indoor complexions greatly 
mystified the grizzled vanquisher of Chinese armies. 
Our own people are puzzled quite as often, for there 
still remain, at the North and South. some thousands of 
soldiers who earned titles in hard military service yet 
who seldom or never force their rank upon the people’s 
attention. One does not like to mistake a peace-loving 
merchant, lawyer or capitalist, who never smelled 
powder except on Fourth of July, for a surviving 
defender of the Union or the Lost Cause. 

Our neighbor Mexico is profiting by the objection of 
the Pacific States to Japanese immigration and is get- 
ting some thousands of yellow people who have all the 
good qualities of the Chinese with none of the vices 
attributed to the latter. Meanwhile, despite all the 
talk about unemployed white labor. there are not 
quarter enough people in California, Oregon, and 
Washington to develop the natural resources of those 
States. The Japanese are the only known people who 
might make something of the neglected State of Nevada, 
for millions of them at home get their livelihood from 
hill country quite as rugged and sterile as the Prize- 
Fight State. 
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\ stalwart of the stalwarts, a Repub- The death of the millionaire head of The recent celebration of the bi-cen- 
the great sugar retining corporation is tennial of Old Trinity Church, New 
one of the notable recent entries in the York. brings forward the name of _ its 


heresy, as was generally anticipated. jealous watchfulness over the rights of obituary register. The death of Theo- forceful and popular pastor. The con- 


the descendant of humble parentage, and from Maine has nevertheless assumed an 
ngs to that very aggressive liter attitude of clearly detined hostility to the 


now bel 
iry and scientific circle in Great Britain, Cuban propag 
particularly ‘ 


The reverend scholar and litterateur is American citizens abroad, the Senator dore A. Havemeyer was in 
a personal bereavement to many thou- is historically glorious in her traditions 
sands of workmen, who were not slow to and in her connection both with England 
randa in this country. He testify their respect and affection for him before the Revolution and with the 


the nature of servative policy of Old Trinity, all that 


in Seotland, that seems to made a vigorous formal reply to the elo- on the occasion of the funeral ceremo- United States—all this and much more 
little regard for accepted beliefs in| quent pro-Cuban speech of Senator Mor- nies. The official announcement that the of interest has been fully brought out and 
sugar magnate had joined the Catholic eloquently emphasized during the festivi- 


is said, to his centennial. Dr. Morgan Dix is as dis- 


have | 

religious matters if the latter are not in’ gan last week, and it cannot be disputed 
ord with the alleged basic facts estab- that his arguments are in the main mod- Church was surprising news to the gen- ties and imposing ceremonial of the bi- 
hed by modern advanced science. Dr. erate, safe and quite pertinent. One of eral public, though not, it 


Watson was a lifelong friend of the late the first important matters to be attended intimate acquaintances. 
Dr. Drummond and has a glowing eulogy to after the tariff will be the relations of announcement was to the effect that the thoroughly alive to all its needs and 


\ newspaper tinctively of the present epoch, and as 


of him in tl urrent number of the this country with Spain, in reference to millionaire’s personal financial affairs rapidly growing—perhaps unreasonable 
North American Review The writer the troubles in Cuba In view of this had not been carefully adjusted, and that demands, as any of the former pastors 


is undoubtedly entitled to the high rank fact, Senator Hale’s present attitude and his supposed wealth had 





ready become ac 


vreat successful writers of the century tional interest 
The American readi blic have al- tance in many 
iainted with his rare long experience in public life will natu 


shrunk from of Trinity have been in their times. This 


ito him as one of the few really his recent speech are of considerable na- twenty million to four million dollars. eloquent and hard-working divine—in 


and of very vital impor- This latter report is followed by the state- charge of one of the wealthiest religious 
directions. The Senator's ment that the estate of the dead million- corporations in the world—is one of the 


aire has not been very greatly overrated. most unassuming of men, and is a pro- 


fts as a literarv artist, and his popular rally place him in the front rank of the and there is no doubt that Theodore A. nounced advocate of a friendly *“near- 


itv seems destined f Ncrease 


contestants in the coming debates. 


Havemeyer died a very rich man. 


ness’* between religion and all the people. 
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7) “ae 
N v Pears’ Shaving Stick "a NI4 
Se AARAPNAMRHR A nme “Se 
me of all sleep to-night This is the most grewsome 
history | have ever listened to 

But you said you desired to hear it,” returned my 
host 

So I do.’ Ll replied, ‘‘and if there is any more give 
it to me with all its harrowing details.” 


Well. it will soon be tinished. [am like the parson 
on my fifth and lastly. To return to my guest. He 
was visibly affected again by his last recital, and it was 
some time before I could induce him to proceed. He 
said that the last link was so horribly vivid in his 
memory that he doubted if he could get through its 
narration; still he would endeavor to do so, observing 
that as he had already gone through so muc h it might 
appear to me paradoxical to have him shrink. In con- 
tinuation he said: “You can imagine what a wretched 
heart | caryied before and what an ade litional weight 
this last sad incident imposed. For years Lexisted with 
only one relative left me—an aged father, who resided 
in the country, devoting his declining years to the cul- 
ture and study of plants and flowers. To him I ulti 
mately drifted, with no other intent or wish than to let 
my life ebb peacefully out with his. My occupation 
consisted chiefly in assisting him in his various green 
houses. One day, while thus engaged I was standing 
upon a step-ladder placing empty flower pots upon a 
high shelf. Father stood below handing them up. At 
last he gave me an unusually heavy one, and as my 
arms had never regained their normal strength after 
my aceident, I found some difficulty in lifting it to the 
required height above my head My making an extra 
effort caused the ladder to collapse and the pot fe ll from 
mv hands, striking father, as he was leaning over, a 
violent blow on top of the head and inflicting a fright 
ful gash across his scalp. . my descent I clutched in 
stinctively at anything to break my fall, and, as fate 





decreed it, my hands caught 
Here inv host stopped. 
Go on, go on,’ I fairly shouted, so worked up was 


I with excitement and curiosity to learn the result. 
That is all he ever told me,’ responded my host ; 
for he was interrupted by a card brought him by 
Robert, at which he apologetically looked and ste] ped 
into the hall. He returned almost immediately, envel- 


ped in a costly fur coat, exte nded his hand and begged 
to be excused for his abrupt departure, pleading that he 
had a most imperative demand which he could not 


ignore 
Never hear of him either 
Oh. ves. Within a week he sent me that exquisitely 
wrought bronze vase you see on the mantel—look at it. 
it is worth inspection—and this note.’ 
He opened the table drawer and tossed it to me to 





read It ran as follows 
Tne og? 
BLANKBO} t. 1k06 

Deak Mr. NEPERHAM—I trust that you will accept 
} rccompany ing gift is a slight expression of th deep 
ratitude | feel r courtesies received at vour hands, 
lam terapted to add that I sincerely entertain the hope 
that our acquaintance, so peculiarly formed, may ulti 


COME TO TENAS. 


flag of the free 
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mately grow into a mutual friendship. With the as 
surances of my most distinguished consideration, per 
mit me to subscribe my self, 
Faithfully yours, 
“PHINEAS PHYFE. 

\ devilish good letter,’ | exclaimed as I finished 
it. “IT should have thought you would have followed 
him up.” 

I intended to do so,” he replied, ‘‘and with that 
view drove over to Blankboro. 1 found upon arrival 
that The Elms was a Sanitarium and Mr, Payfe was a 
patient. I called, however, and sent in my card, but 
was received by the physic ian in charge, he claiming 
that it was one of Mr. P hyfe’s off days. Looking again 
at my card, he said, ‘I think you are the gentleman at 
whose house our attendant found Mr. Phyfe after his 
escape and two weeks’ wandering. We had men scour- 
ing the country with clothes and everything to relieve 
his wants when he was found. Iam afraid that he had 
a pretty hard experience until he met you.’ ‘Well, he 
certainly had had enough sorrow to upset any man’s 
mind,’ | observed. ‘Fancy what he has been through 
losing children, brother, wife, and in such a horrible 
manner too,” 

‘Pshaw!’ replied the doctor, laughing. ‘So he has 
been 1 entertaining you with his romances, has he?’ 

‘Why. yes. Are they not true? 

Not one word, They are pure fabrications. He 
never was married, never had a child or brother, and 
was left an orphan, his mother dying at his birth, and 
his father—a rich old Scotchman—when he was barely 
two years old. These are simply his vagaries and we 
have heard them recounted a thousand times. Ordi- 
narily he is perfectly passive and most charming and 
agreeable, but to-day he requires, not exactly restraint, 
but watching care fully or else he will run away again. 
He would never harm a fly, but what we fear is some 
harm coming to him.’ *’ 

‘Looney or sane,”’ I said to my host, “his story was 
graphic and interesting. I should have liked to have 
had him tell what happened to the old man.” 

“T asked the doctor about that, and he said that 
Phyfe always maintained that when he fell he caught 
his hands in the gash, and before he could let:go the 
force of his weight turned the old man’s scalp inside 
out and drew it tightly down over his face, causing 
suffocation and instant death.” 

“Not a very pleasant nightcap, was it?” 

‘No. Let us take the orthodox ones and retire.” 


SILHOUETTES. 


BY J. R. HOYT. 


\ PHASE of woman's vanity which strikes the ob- 
server as very curious is the coquettish mourning one 
sees sometimes in the streets, There always seems to 
be something of a travesty about such smartly attired 
sorrow, although it must be acknowledged that it is 
decidedly better to make the best of one’s self under 
the circumstances, and show a brave face to the world, 
rather than to adopt the ancient idea of bewailing one’s 
grief in sackcloth and ashes, a habit which must have 
had a most depressing effect on our ancestors’ spirits 
and on the nerves of the community at large. We read 
that a hundred years or so ago the fascinating widow of 
that day would shear her head of all its tresses in token 
of her bereavement and to make manifest that from 
henceforth she had no more use for the vanities of this 
world, But the widow of to-day would as soon think 
of adopting the Oriental custom of throwing herself on 
the burning pyre at once as to consider any such despoil- 
ing of her beauty, and it is to be doubted if the beauties 
in the time of the Georges bewailed in such rigid fashion 
for more than a short space of time. Perhaps they 
simply waited for their locks to grow again, and then 
appeared before the world more fascinating than ever. 
Yet mourning appears the most appropriate when it is 
worn, as it is intended, for the purpose of escaping from 
observation. So when one sees a young widow, with 
her veil draped artistically on one side, and pinned to 
her shoulder by a jeweled pin, half hiding, half disclos- 
ing a pretty face, adorned by a becoming little curl on 
the forehead and a coquettish little mouche on the chin, 
it strikes one as rather a parody on sorrow. As does 
another mourner similarly bereaved, as she appeared 
mounted on her wheel, which she declares is necessary 
to her health, dressed in a black bicycle costume, with 
a crape Tam-O’Shanter set jauntily to one side of her 
onduléed coiffure, from which a black tulle veil grace- 
fully flies in the wind. They resemble too closely the 
stereotyped widows of the footlights, who look particu- 
larly chic, and play their fascinating little parts to im- 
press the public. 


In Paris of late there has been a revival of the dances 
of a far-gone epoch. Although the Terpsichorean art is 
almost as old as the race itself, yet after all these ages it 
is not seen at its best in its modern development; for it 
has its periods of renaissance and degeneration, and 
modern society dancing has lost all pretense of being 
worthy of being considered as an art, having deterio- 
rated into little better than a romp. The up-to-date 
ballroom isa scene of confusing gymnastics, and the fin- 
de-siécle stage dancing, although often wonderful, must 
be looked upon rather as an exhibition of acrobatic feats 
than as an exponent of grace. Yet the devotees of this 
art assert that in its highest development it can be made 
to interpret style, character, expression, and sentiment. 
A brilliant star of the Paris Opera, a dancer of the good 
old school, who has left the stage, now teaches in Paris 
those traditions of stvle which she herself so success- 
fully exemplified in her day. One of her best creations 
is the reconstruction of several of the old Greek move- 
ments, dances in which the arms play as important a 
part as the feet. and are not simply used as balancing 
poles to the body, as is so often the case in the modern 
ballet. But as far as the drawing-room of to-day is 
concerned, although a revival is prophesied of the 
stately measures and gracious minuets of a century 
ago, and although there is no question but that the old 
style of dancing has greater artistic merit than the new, 
still an attempt to introduce the minuet, the sarabande, 
the gavotte, and the passe-pied into the hurry-skurry. 
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helter-skelter confusion of the modern ballroom woul! 
seem to promise a difficult, a well-nigh impossible, in 
novation, 


Self-consciousness is, as a rule, an attribute of youth; 
young people distrust themselves and wish to be reas- 
sured in regard to their manners and appearance ; they 
are very anxious about the impression they are making 
upon others. It is the young person and the young 
nation that are eager to know how they look. A new 
volume has been added to that already numerous collec- 
tion which should help the American people to see 
themselves as others see them, and it appears that from 
a French point of view American fashionable social life 
is spurious, unintelligent. and unreal, while the dis- 
content of the masses strikes this foreign author as 
being as great in this country as in Europe, with this 
difference to the advantage of the latter, that whereas 
abroad it rises to the dignity of a philosophy, a religion, 
an ideal, in America it is merely the outcome of a sor- 
did, vulgar envy and covetousness; the breach between 
rich and poor impressing this writer as being, on the 
whole, greater in this democratic country than in the 
older and more conservative civilizations beyond the 
sea—a state of affairs which owes its existence, he 
thinks, to a narrow lack of interest on one side and un- 
tempered jealousy on the other. Far from representing 
the real strength of the country, however, this class of 
individuals, which the newspapers dub Soc iety people, 
and who are to be found concentrated at their best. per- 
haps, at Newport, might, he affirms, with their city of 
magnificent villas be swallowed in the sea and the 
difference to the nation would not be felt; there would 
be merely a redistribution of wealth, and that would be 
all. Which, headds, ‘‘could not be said of London, or 
Paris, or Vienna.”’ Although the author’s logic here 
might be proved faulty, on the ground that Newport 
does not bear the same relation to America that Lon- 
don or Paris do to England or France, and if he had 
substituted New York for the Rhode Island city it 
would be to use his own idiom, une outre affaire, still 
his meaning is, that such a criticism could not be made 
of the same class in England, France, or Germany, 
which is perfectly true. For it is not by this class that 
“elections are won and lost, strikes are suppressed, 
bridges and railroads are built, treaties with other 
nations are made, new countries are discovered and 
settled, Indian riots and negro revolts are subdued, 
books are written, stocks are sent up or down, laws are 
made.”’ The aggravating part of foreign criticism is 
that it is apt to cite as peculiar to American society the 
vices and follies which are the natural outcome of 
money and idleness in any community. Certainly we 
are -no worse than our neighbors in London or Paris, 
where the smart set is fully as mercenary and decidedly 
less moral. But when the critic pronounces that society 
here, which is assumed to be or arrogates to itself the 
title Best, has no part in the national life, and that men 
of political or intellectual prominence are conspicuous 
by their absence, there is a flavor of truth in the obser- 
vation which renders it bitter but wholesome. It must 
be acknowledged that Americans are not at their best at 
leisure; probably it is only possible to the older civiliza- 
tions, cultured through ages. to properly use and appre- 
ciate such leisure. To quote again, ‘The best society in 
Europe,’ says the author, ‘‘is success enjoying an idle 
hour or so, the best society here is idleness enjoving suc- 
cess.’’ The result as a class is uninteresting. That does 
not signify except as concerns themselves. But what 
does signify is the question, if such apathetic interest 
on the part of these capitalists in their fellow-citizens 
and in the affairs of their country is not stretching the 
ever-widening breach, here in America, between rich 
and poor, 
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STARLIGHT AT SEA, 
BY H. F, THURSTON. 


Not the breath of a breeze 
In that tropical night 
Fanned the sails of our ship, 
Not a ray of moonlight 
Dimmed the light of the stars 
As they shone, where asleep 
Lay the waves, on the breast 
Of the far-spreading deep. 


There was silence. Our ship 
On the watery plain 
Seemed to hang ‘tween the stars 
Of the sky and the main:— 
With her canvas outspread, 
She was hovering there 
Like a black and white bird 
Equipoised in the air. 


Scarce a word did we speak 
As we stood bv the rail, 
But we drank in the light 
That was glimmering pale 
From the dome of the sky 
And the dome of the deep. 
While the wind and the waves 
And our wills were asleep. 


Through the void of the air 
And of space, to where runs 
A new process of life 
In those far-away suns, 
Fled the birds of our thoughts: 
And the vessel and we 
Floated light on the breast 
Of the star-lighted sea. 


ee -<————— - 


Williams—‘‘Why, that isn’t the same coat you had 
on yesterday, is it?” : 

Roberts—‘*No. My sister has gone out with that in 
mistake—pipe, tobacco-pouch, and all; this is hers.” 


—_— 
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B y the most popular authors of to- 
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day: Eduard Holst, Charles 
Graham, J. F. Flynn, Harry 
Furness, Gussie L. Davis, Otto 
Heboe, Phil. McDonald, John T. 
Connors, Percy Arnold and others. 
The same authors who composed : 
‘Down Went McGinty,” ‘‘ Two 
Little Girls in Blue,”’ ‘‘ Lighthouse 
by the Sea,”’ *‘ The Fatal Wedding,”’ 
‘‘Happy Birds,’’ ‘‘Marine Band 
March,’’and other popular successes 
All music new and never on sale before. 
Title pages handsomely illustrated in 
colors. 

Printed from new copper plates on best 
quality heavy music paper, full size, 
11 x 14 inches. 

Finest sheet music ever placed on a piano 


Mailed Post-paid for Ten Cents Each 


Select from the Following List: 

Bid Me Good-bye Forever. 

She’s My Sister. 

My Sweetheart’saWorking Girl 

La Bagatelle Gavotte. 

When De Wolf Comes a Knock- 
in at De Door. 





Vide COR 


6. The Story of Our Love. 

7. Bianca Waltzes. 

8. Drifted Apart. 

9. The Red School House on the 
Hill. 

10. Mollie McCarthy. 

11. Jolly Bachelor’s March and 


Two-Step. 


12. I Wish He Was Home To-night. 
13. Football Two-Step and March. 
14. My Down-toy, 1 Girl’s aWinner. 
15, Blue Juniata Waltz. 

16. Keep Away, Brudders, Keep 


Away. 
17. Chrysanthemum Polka. 
18. My Last Farewell. 
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You will receive the music by mail, 

@ on sending ten cents, with your name 

@ and address, and the number of the 
music you want, to our 


« M®usic Department, 
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THE ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

Few people to-day realize the past great- 
ness of this island south of Hindostan, 
inhabited by the Singhalese, and now 
chiefly known for its tea and coffee 
plantations. Yet in ancient times the 
cities and temples of Ceylon rivaled in 
splendor the greatest buildings of the 
Eastern world. The early history of 
the island dates from its occupation by 
the Singhalese, Aryan settlers from North 
Central India, some few centuries before 
their conversion to Buddhism. The half- 
savage tribes by whom Ceylon was origi- 
nally inhabited were reduced to:slavery 
by their conquerors, and their forced 


‘before the fratricidal struggles of 


COLLIER’S 


A recent work by Mr. W. H. Care, | 
M.A., gives a graphic description of the | 
“Golden Age ot Lanka,” the most flour- | 
ishing period in the history of Ceylon, 
“From the courtyard of the Brazen 
Palace the thunder of sixty-four kinds of 
drums announces that the king, sur- 
rounded by a thousand priests, has taken 
his seat on the ivory throne in the great 
hall. This hall is the central apartment 
in the building, around and above which 
are a thousand rooms disposed in nine 
stories. The massive structure is built 


| upon eighteen hundred monoliths covered 
| with chased copper and set with precious 





| Persia, and 


| its shores. 


labor was utilized to erect some of the ;} 
stupendous works of which scanty ruins | 


are still extant. 

In the third century before the Chris- 
tian era the Buddhist conversion of the 
island took place, with its consequent 
effect upon a people anxious to do honor 
to their new cult. Temples and palaces 
for the priests were raised everywhere. 
and in the sacred city of Anuradhapura 
these religious structures were upon a 
scale almost unprecedented in the world’s 
history. - 





stones. Even the lines of the roof are 
picked out with sparkling gems, and the 
gorgeous richness of the whole edifice 
within and without almost passes com- 
prehension. This palace has been be- 
stowed by the king upon the priesthood. 
But even this is dwarfed by the massive 
shrines that rear their heads in all direc- | 
tions. The new religion has tilled its | 
votaries with almost superhuman energy, 
and only the very hills themselves can 
compare with the buildings, which are | 
the outward expression of their devotion, | 
Foundations laid to the depth of one hun- | 
dred feet are composed of alternate strata | 
of stone and iron cemented one on the | 
other. Upon these pedestals of massive | 
granite are placed and surrounded by 
sculptured elephants, which appear as 
bearers of the superstructure which rises | 
to a height of four hundred feet and con- 
tains millions of tons of solid masonry. | 
At the four points there are shrines ap- 
proached by handsome flights of steps; 
and to these come thousands of worship- | 
ers, all of whom grace the altars with | 
gifts of flowers. Not only are the steps 
and shrines strewed with blossoms, but on | 
days of festival the entire dome is fes- 
tooned from base to summit with choicest 
flowers till it resembles a huge bridal 
bouquet, and over it sprays of water con- | 
tinually play.” 
Ceylon was already a rich country, its | 
geographical position made it the chief 
emporium of the Eastern world, where 
the merchant fleets of India, China, 
Arabia met to barter their 
goods, and its famous gems and precious 
stones commanded the richest merchan- 
dise that other countries could bring to 


| 
| 
| 


One of the causes of the downfall of 
Ceylon from its height of civilization 
may be found in the internecine warfare 
waged on each other by its kings and | 
princes. An interesting relic of this in- | 
ternal strife exists in the rock-built city | 





of Sigiri, with its curious hanging galler- 

ies, now partially destroved, which served 
as a stronghold to the parricide King 
Kayaspa, who, after dethroning and 
slaving his father, sought security by 
converting a rocky pinnacle into a fort- 





ress. 

The sacred city of Anuradhapura began 
to lose its importance, and it was not long 
the | 
Singhalese left it a prey to the barbarous | 
Tamil invasion. } 

Ceylon is a favorite place of residence 
with British naval and military officers. | 
The climate is infinitely preferable to 
India. | 

Colombo, the capital, Trincomalee, and | 
other stations are usually the preliminary 
steps to a return home. 

THE FRONTIER. 

A« orrespondent with the Greek forces | 

wrote recently: ‘“‘Boghasi-Turnavo is a 


frontier post at the foot of a pass, four- 
teen miles from Larissa. and the Greek 
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and Turkish blockhouses are not more 
than a hundred yards apart. I wanted 
to make a sketch of the Turkish com 
mander, so the Greek ofticer in charge of 
the guard kindly procured an interpreter 

a Greek soldier—and he called to the 


| Turkish sentry to send for his captain. 


After waiting some time a miserably 
clothed individual slouched up to us with 
a most friendly smile on his face. Sa- 
laams and cigarettes were exchanged, and 
when I asked him where the frontier was 
he simply drew . line in the sand with 
his stick and said, ‘Yassak’ (It is forbid- 
den). Firing had been heard near here 
the night before, but he would give no 
information as to the whereabout of the 
insurgents. 


ABYSSINIAN HOSPITALITY. 

The recent British mission to King 
Menelek was delayed at Harar owing to 
the necessity of purchasing transport 
mules, but fifty were loaned by Ras Ma- 
konnen, who treated the mission with 
princely hospitality. Half the caravan 
started on April 7 and the rest on the 8th. 
The mission was expected to reack Adis 
Abeba on the 25th. The London ‘‘Times’’ 
special correspondent with the mission, 
writing on April 4, furnished an interest 
ing account of the arrival of the mission 
at Harar on the 2d, and of the cordial 
reception accorded to it by Ras Makon 
nen. The Abyssinian cannon fired a 
Entering the city 
gate the Ras led the officers of the mission 


| to his house, where lunch was provided in 


European style. The host, however, was 
unable to preside owing to his keeping 
the Lenten fast. Mr. Rennell Rodd 
brought her Majesty’s gifts and presented 
them to his Excellency. These consisted 
of a double eight-bore elephant rifle and 
three hundred rounds of ammunition, a 
presentation saber, several pieces of 
silken stuffs, braziers, and other things. 
On Sunday, April 4, at 7 A.M., Mr. Rennell 
Rodd and several of his staff attended 
divine service in the Abyssinian church. 

The Abyssinians were much struck 
with the various uniforms of the ofticers 
of the mission, especially the brilliant 
tunic and glistening steel casque of a Life 
Guardsman. The ten Indian Lancers 
were also much admired. The Paris 
Rater wal publishes a letter from Harar, 
dated April 5, in which stress is laid on 
the imposing impression left upon the 
Abyssinians by the tall stature of the 
members of the British mission. The 
writer goes on to say that the reception 
from hav- 
ing the grandiose character given to that 


of M. Lagarde, the French Minister Pleni 
potentiary. 
FIGHTING THE DEADLY RINDER 


PEST 

Rinderpest is the deadliest disease that 
can overtake cattle. It comes from Asia, 
like so many other plagues, and though it 
has never obtained a foothold in England, 
it has recently ravaged English territory 
in South Africa with terrible severity. 
Thus the government were compelled at 
last to take active measures for its sup- 
pression, and to that end they 


commis- ' 


sioned Dr. Koch to proceed to the Cape 
and try to discover the microbe that is 
the cause of the disease. The great Ger 
man bacteriologist has so far failed to 
isolate the bacillus; but he has achieved 
the greater practical success of discover 
ing how to render cattle immune to its 
ravages, by adopting the classic methods 
of Jenner, Pasteur, and Behring. He 
soon found that the inoculation of An 
gora, Merino, and Cape sheep produced 
in these animals a modified form of rin 
derpest, but when the material was trans 
planted into the ‘‘dewlap” of cattle the 
disease was more virulent for them. He 
also found that the blood of ‘‘salted”’ 
cattle—those that have recovered from 
rinderpest—contained a principle which 
could confer immunity on healthy ani 
mals, but considerable quantities of the 
blood were necessary, and the length of 
time required was an obstacle. Then he 
discovered that the bile of animals that 
the disease had killed acted as a vaccinat 
ing substance on healthy cattle. The 
immunity conferred by this method was 
so great that the animals could withstand 
the inoculation of forty cubic centimeters 
of virulent rinderpest blood, while non 
vaccinated cattle died from the dose of 
one ten-thousandth of one cubic centi 
meter. By this treatment the 
plague may be successfully combatted. 


severe 


THE SHAH IS ALL RIGHT. 

Toward the end of March a report that 
the Shah of Persia was dead was spread 
in Teheran, and the populace was struck 
with panic. Officials were seen hurrying 
to and from the Palace, and crowds of 
men and women rushed to the bazaars to 
make provisions of bread, rice, etc., pay 
ing sometimes double the proper price. 
In the meantime the Shah, in order to 
put a stop to the confusion and panic, 
decided to drive through the town, and 
thus let the people see for themselves that 
their sovereign was alive A large crowd 
had gathered round the Palace, and when 
the Shah drove through the Palace gates 
he was greeted with enthusiasm. From 
the carriage his Majesty spoke to the peo- 
ple, and reassured them as to his health. 
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Leap Frog, etc., 10 in 
any subse t 10¢ 
181 r $i. 00 

: ry rg cat- 
alogue with each orde R. H. races & Bro., 
66 CORTLANDT STRERT, DEPT. No. 58 Ne Xy 


























GET RIC is Quic kly. Send for ‘200 Inventions 
Wanted.” Edgar Tate & Co,, 245 Broadway, New York. 


OPIUM: DRUNKENNESS 


Ouree DR.J.L.STEPHE 


THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS 


OF THE 


SINGLE TAX 








send nts for Sample copy 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


| 


| papers send 


Vou. XIX., No. 7, May 20, 1897 





bie ADVILLE 
GLENWOOD 


SPRINES, 
ASPEN, 









Paitic ag 


E.T JEFFERY, pass doe 






—? §.K. HOOPER. 
C2&T.A.. DENVER. ¢- 


(s 1G MONEY IN POULTRY 


EgEe of tet PRIZE WINNERS 
4 R SETTING to the 

we ofthis ame only if you order 
now, of 30 leading varieties. Send 15¢ 
for the largest and most complete Poultry 
Guideever JOHN B CH > vr. 
# published. Box 32, Freeport, Ills. 


GOLD RINGS FREE! 


willgive one half-round Ring, 
ise Rolled Gold plate & war- 
coated to anyone who will sell 
1doz. Indestructible Lamp Wicks 
(need notrimming) among friends at l0cts. each. Write 
us and we will mail you the Wicks. You sellthem 
and send us the money and we will mail you the Ring. 
STAR CHEMICAL CO.. Box 436, Centerbrook Cont 

















Shipped to anybody. Send no 
money, but enclose stamp to 
Vonsolidated Wholesale S. Co.,215 S, Clinton St.,Dept- 17 Chieag» 


a Ibs. Best Cranulated ano g | 00 












net 2c. stamp for sealed instructions 
>» your bust 5 in. by ng 

ah: E 1 “t Pe 
2 logue 6 cts, 


Guarantee 


. Ca . 
aE mma Toilet Bazar, Tre mont St,, Boston, "Steen 








=§LODD LOOD POISON 


A SPECIALTY sce? 
MN capt deena a 
tiary BLOOD POISON permanently 
cured in 156to35 days. You can be treated at 
home forsame price under same guarag- 
ty. Ifyou prefer tocome here we will con- 
ay railroad fareand hotel bills,and 
ail to cure. If you have taken mer- 
cury, ide ee sh, and still have aches and 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
imples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO} 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world for a 
case wecannotcure. This disease has always 
baftied thes — of the most eminent physi- 
cians. $500,000 capital behind our uncondic 
tions Pe my Absolute proofs sent sealed on 
applic ation. Address COOK R reir DY 
0 











Masonic Temple, CHICAG 





“Collier’s Weekly”’ 
Binder. 
IF you wish to preserve your 


$1.00 to “ Collier’s 


Weekly” publishing office for 


a binder which will hold 52 


copies of the We 








